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“Dad, what will cars be like when | grow up?” 


NO ONE MAN, no one organization, 


no one industry can answer that ques- 


tion. The development of the car of 


the future is in the hands and minds 
of many men in many industries. 

Designers of engines and engine 
parts. Specialists in fuels, metals, cera- 
mics, plastics. Petroleum technolo- 
gists—all play their part in the con- 
stant evolution of motor cars, trucks, 
buses, tractors and airplanes. 

To help these men combine their 
efforts toward common goals the Ethyl 
Gasoline Corporation contributes the 
cooperation of its chemical and en- 
gineering research laboratories. The 
laboratories have their headquarters 
in Detroit with a special road-testing 
department at San Bernardino, Cali- 


fornia. Here vehicles may be tested 


the year round under varying climatic 
conditions on an almost infinite vari- 
ety of roads, over mountains, deserts 
and valleys. Supercharging, super- 


compression and other developments 


involving the mutual improvement of 


fuels and engines are tested both in 
the laboratory and on the road. 

For the engine and its fuel must go 
forward hand in hand; the two are 
inseparably interlocked. Knowledge 


gained from this research is available 


to technologists in every branch of 


the automotive.aviation,and 


will travel on a gallon. But there is 
little doubt in their minds that the 
progress of the next ten years will far 
exceed that of the last ten; that the 
car your boy will drive will make even 
today’s splendid machines seem hope- 
lessly old-fashioned. 


“ “ “ 


Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, Chrysler 
Building, New York City, manufacturer 
of anti-knock fluids used by oil companies 


to umprove gasoline. 





refining industries. 
Informed men hesitate to 

predict exactly how future 

cars will look; whether their 


engines will be in front or 





rear; how many miles they 


Better and more economical 


transportation t hrou gh 
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IMPACT OF NAZI VICTORIEBG.............. ye @ 
One short week of action by Hitler’s legions and 
the whole internal situation of this country has 
undergone a profound change. This article real- 
istically tells: Why we may offer to buy British- 
owned Trinidad; why our air force needs 
jumped from 5,000 to 50,000 warplanes; why 
the 45-billion-dollar debt limit has all but been 
forgotten; why the third-term is taken for 
granted in important circles. And, back of it all 
—why war, real and vital, is tearing holes in 
many firm and fast American ideas. 


CREDITS FOR THE ALLIEG.................... P. 11 
Capitol Hill is beginning to take notice of a new 
kind of letter-writer. This is the Congressman’s 
constituent who writes asking that the Neutral- 
ity Law be revised to permit loans to Britain 
and France. What will Congress do? It may be a 
little too early for definitive statements, but this 
article stems directly from ideas busily circulat- 
ing through congressional corridors. 


AIRPLANES: BULWARK AND 

ETE. Sinacitsthdicibsiccatiidiphacehahiniacitaliiaiainaaia P. 12 
Centuries ago man dreamed of flying. Decades 
ago the brothers Wright, Orville and Wilbur, in- 
vented the airplane. Today their creation is giv- 
ing the world an indescribable blood bath. Here 
is the full and dramatic story of man’s mightiest 
creation for peace turned into a Frankenstein of 
war. Here in this article are facts and day by 
day accounts of the war in Europe. 


EXPANDING OUR DEFENSEG................. P. 14 
What are the problems this country faces as it 
gauges the import of the President’s demand for 
a wholesale increase in national defense equip- 
ment and trained personnel? Where and in what 
form is this country to expand its national de- 
fenses? The article defines these issues. 


STRATEGY OF THE WAR...................... r.15 
Necessarily confusing are the hourly press dis- 
patches which stem from London, Paris and 
Berlin. Millions of men locked in combat do not 
make for sharp analyses of military strategy. 
However, there are broad and important offense 
and defense tactics employed by the warring 
forces which give meaning to the conflict’s ebb 
and flow. This article strips the screaming head- 
lines from the basic air, land and sea problems 
facing the generals and admirals; reveals the 


News within the News. 
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war’s strategy as it is being viewed by high U. S. 
war observers. 


DRAFT-ROOSEVELT STOCK SOARS.P. 18 
This country’s politics is now inextricably tan- 
gled with the outcome of the European war. 
Biggest question now is whether the voters will 
hand President Roosevelt another four-year con- 
tract. Undertones on Capitol Hill have now 
turned to overtones on this issue. This article 
clearly points up those tones for reader opinion. 


AMERICA’S DEFENSE BUDGET.......... P. 20 
Despite the record defense budget for the new 
fiscal year, this nation is spending only a frac- 
tion of what it takes to keep the war machines of 
the Allies and Germany in gear. Here in Picto- 
gram and in article is the basis for some deep, 
quiet thinking on the part of Americans. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.............. P.25 
Millions heard the President’s defense message 
broadcast. Missed by listeners may have been 
some vital facts. Here for the public to study 
and absorb is the full text of the Chief Execu- 
tive’s historic speech to Congress. 


SHARING THE WAR BURDEN.............. P. 32 
Washington’s planners for a war finance policy 
are the same New Deal planners who provided 
the economic groundwork for the Administra- 
tion’s peace-time policies. This Newsgram there- 
fore is important in showing just how these of- 
ficials would have the rich and poor, consumers 
and businessmen bear the cost of any war bur- 
den this country would be forced to consider. 
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so easy to understand that you can 
figure your own “deal”—based on the 
amount of time you want, and the 
amount you wish to pay monthly. 


Then you'll see that this “Open Book” 
plan is the convenient, low cost way 
to buy your new car on time. 


So send the coupon today and get 
your “figuring chart”! Learn how 
easy it is to figure the costs . . . and the 
— — ... yourself! 





HOUSANDS of prospective car buyers 


have received copies of this General 
Motors Instalment Plan “figuring chart”— GENERAL MOTORS 
and thousands more are currently sending 
in requests for them. 





For, with this chart you can know, before 


you buy, the exact cost of financing and in- 3: D 
surance for your new car—and what com- WSU, WCHL PLAN 


plete insurance protection you get. And it’s 


NO SALESMAN 
WILL CALL 








GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
1775 Broadway, New York U-l 
Please send copy of the GMAC Payment Chart 
for car checked below. 
0 CHEVROLET C PONTIAC Co OLDSMOBILE 
0 BUICK [) LA SALLE [) CADILLAC 


















Nome 





Address. 





City. 





' County. State. U.S.A 




















This plan is available only through dealers in CHEVROLET «© PONTIAC @ OLDSMOBILE © BUICK © LA SALLE and CADILLAC cars 
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NOWSG TUG 


Next move of this Government will be into a vast armament effort; into 
preparation for defense on a grand scale. Near $3,000,000,000 total now asked 
by Roosevelt for arms is just a start. Does all this mean early war involve- 
ment? No sign yet; no inclination in Congress; no apparent White House veer in 
that direction. But: Question of war or peace may not lie with this Government; 
may lie with others choosing the time and place. 


2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 





Reason for excitement, for sudden activity? It is in the chance, at least 
50-50, that Britain and France may lose quickly; may be overwhelmed in weeks or 
months immediately ahead. Then: United States would be caught in the middle; 
would be in a highly dangerous position. To be remembered: U.S. is committed to 
defend the Philippines; is committed to defend Latin America under the Monroe 
Doctrine. Further: defense in both oceans is based upon defense of one ocean 
by the British fleet, would be greatly compromised if anything happened to con- 
trol of that fleet. 








Danger of American involvement lies in far-flung commitments; in the chance 
that Japan might threaten those commitments in the Pacific; in the possibility 
that a victorious Germany might join with Italy and Spain to penetrate South 
America. 


Would there be a threat to the territory of the United States or Canada? 
Military and naval strategists doubt it. European experience shows difficulty 
of naval operations against shore-based aircraft. Big U.S. air fleet, now asked 
by Roosevelt, would be a strong defense of this continent, but would not solve 
defense problem of South America or of the Philippines. 





oo 2 * 


Will armament spending bankrupt the country? Not a chance. Government 
can tax, can borrow or create any needed amount, can force a shift in public 
buying from automobiles and houses to cannon and airplanes, can do all the 
things that other nations do to create and support arms. 





But: Idea that business can go back to normal must now be discarded. There 
will be increasing government activity, increasing attention to possible war- 
time needs. Present intent is not to interfere with the profit system in arm- 
ing; not to order business through use of any industrial mobilization plan at 
this stage; rather, to count upon voluntary business cooperation with Government. 


Businessmen, however, will need to be acquainted with industrial mobiliza- 
tion, will need to understand the issues involved in plans now drawn for emer- 






(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


gency application. Emphasis is on priorities in allocation of material and 
labor, on price and profit controls. Big question is whether controls should 

be exercised through regular departments, or whether special machinery should 

be created to be operated by businessmen. Roosevelt favors regular departments; 
War Department favors special machinery. Bills drawn for emergency use give 
sweeping powers to the President; give a blank check to Government for control 
of business. Real fact at this stage is that Roosevelt has few tangible plans 
for immediate action; is pushed by events into action; is somewhat bewildered. 











At the same time: Emphasis on armament, on preparedness must be accompanied 
by less emphasis upon social reform programs, less willingness to give broader 
and broader concessions to labor; more emphasis upon work and organization and 
efficiency. 





Business outlook is heavily dependent upon war trends. Allies are sudden- 
ly placing big war orders, are no longer employing a waiting attitude. Pro- 
longed fighting in Europe will bring an immense volume of business, will touch 
off a modest war boom. Present week's production rise to 104 on FRB index will 
then be just a starter. But won't the British and French quickly run out of 
money; won't they soon need credits now denied them? Answer is No. Allies, 
now including Dutch and Belgian, have $7,000,000,000 in gold alone, quickly 
convertible into dollars. More billions are in cash and quickly salable securi-e 
ties. Credit problem is a problem for 1941 or 1942, if at all, not a 1940 
problem. 








Big inside worry concerns business effect of a quick German victory. 
Panicky markets reflected this worry; reflected the uncertainty that would fol- 
low. German victory would be followed by a bad upset in foreign trade, by need 
for a vast increase in armament, by greatly extended government controls. Re- 
sult would be an end to capitalism in all of Europe; in most of the world. Fac- 
ing U.S. would be need for reorganization in agriculture, for planning on a 
broad scale in industry, for development of a vastly bigger and more important 
government machine. 





Congress will quickly vote funds asked by the President for defense. In- 
clination is to forget politics on this issue. In more detail: Debt limit: 
present ceiling of $45,000,000,000 will be raised, but maybe not until January. 
Taxes: higher taxes are ahead and will be applied to 1940 incomes, but may not 
be voted until next January or February. Labor: request of Army and Navy for 
modification of Walsh-Healey Labor Standards Act won't be granted. Wagner Act 
change appears dead. War credits: not a chance for change in Neutrality Act 
this session. War profits: idea of taking profit out of war will be raised, but 
won't be pressed. Industrial mobilization plan that would come with, or before, 
war calls for profit limitation. 











Turn of war events makes third nomination a certainty; makes Roosevelt ac- 
ceptance highly probable. Republican plans may be greatly changed by develop- 
ments; may result in bringing forward a candidate not now considered in the 
running. Suggestion of calling off the election or of a coalition Government 
is not taken seriously. 
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°995 
CHRYSLER 


ROYAL SEDAN 
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S 
“J NEVER KNEW you could buy 


that handsome Chrysler Royal 
sedan for $995, delivered in Detroit! 


“I never knew there was a low- 
priced Chrysler that big, that 
roomy, that powerful! 


“I'd gone along buying the same 
car again and again... and now I 
know I could have gotten more 
for my money in a Chrysler. I cer- 
tainly wish I'd changed sooner. 


“There’s a whale 
ofalot of satisfaction 
in Chrysler’s get-up- 
and-go. With that 
108 horsepower 
High-Torque engine 
you can pick up like 
chain lightning, take 
hills like a jack- 
tabbit. And say, 






You can relax in luxury in this great, 
roomy interior... 51-inch seats ...ample 
shoulder room, head room, leg room. 





“BE MODERN—BUY CHRYSLER! 





does it save gas... it actually burns 
less than my old car did with much 
less horsepower. 


“Take the matter of room. All 
the difference between just room to 
sit and room to stretch out and relax. 
And interior beauty—such a wide 
selection you can just about suit 
your individual taste... I did. Those 
Easy-Entry doors are a swell idea, 
too...wide as 
house doors. 


mtry doors... 
house doors. 





You'll like Chrysler’s Easy- 


wide as 





““Chrysler’s scientific weight dis- 
tribution and Aero-type shock 
absorbers make all roads seem 
smooth. And that plastic enamel 
finish is grand. Then there’s Super- 
finished parts—smooth to as 
little as a millionth of an inch, tin 
coated pistons and dozens of other 
things to make driving pleasanter 
and save money. It sure is true that you 
get the good things first from Chrysler! 


“Take my tip. Whatever car you 
drive, see your Chrysler dealer. 
He’ll give you a whole new idea of 
how much your dollars can buy!” 





*Tune in on Major Bowes, CBS, Every Thursday 
9 to 10 P. M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 
*Delivered in Detroit, Federal tax included. 
Transportation, State and Local taxes, if any, 
extra. Dual Horns and Cigar Lighter additional. 


* . * 
Hidden beneath Chrysler’s easy, graceful lines is 
this enormous luggage locker . . . easy to get at, 
lighted by the tail lamps. 
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Billions for Defense . . . Millions for Pensions . . . 


Relief Plans . . . Congress Adjournment Uncertain 


Washington speeds a non-partisan 
national defense program, as Nazis 
invade Belgium and the Netherlands 
and precipitate world’s greatest battle 
since 1918 . . . Paris under martial 
law as Germans launch attack toward 
French capital. 

Congress, spurred by President’s 
message at joint session, hurries com- 
mittee meetings on emergency pro- 
gram ... President proposes appro- 
priations and authorizations totalling 
$1,182,000,000 includes initial 
equipment for 1,000,000 troops. 

Next Congress in January faces 
new tax plan . . . Senate recalls from 
conference $963,000,000 annual naval 
bill to add $250,000,000 asked by 
President . . . Bill introduced in 
House for immediate appropriation of 
$726,000,000 for new national defense. 


xk 


Senate Finance Committee Chair- 
man Harrison after White House con- 
ference says financing problem may 
be deferred to next session .. . ex- 
plains Treasury investigating to de- 
termine whether program will force 
increase in national debt ceiling .. . 
President authorizes nine camps to 
train additional civilians as airplane 
pilots ... House Appropriations Com- 
mittee expedites work on program. 


x * 


New $1,000,000,000 appropriation 
bill for relief reported in House with 
discretion vested in President to 
spend all within eight months ... 
Bill limits WPA enrollment to head 
off campaign additions to the rolls. 

President’s order putting Civil Aer- 
onautics Authority under Commerce 
Department and abolishing Air Safe- 
ty Board becomes effective by Senate 
approval though House disapproved 
... Both Houses approve $212,000,000 
for farm-parity payments and $50,- 
000,000 for farm-tenant program in 
agricultural appropriation bill ... 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee approves legislation for return 
to the Treasury of $800,000,000 in- 
vested in federal lending agencies. 

House passes without record vote, 


6 


247 to 31, bill granting pensions to 
surviving dependents of all World 
War veterans who had 90 days’ serv- 
ice at home or abroad .. . cost esti- 
mated at $48,000,000 for first year. 

President signs bill for continued 
federal participation in expositions at 
New York and San Francisco... 
and another to suspend prohibition 
against commercial use of over-age 
vessels in Maritime Commission’s 
laid-up fleet, freeing 116 cargo ves- 
sels for service ... Navy asks $300,- 
000,000 additional to speed up con- 
struction of 68 combat and auxiliary 
ships now on ways. 


x*k 


State Department advises 20 other 
American republics it will join them 
in protest against invasion of Bel- 
gium, Holland, Luxembourg .. . 
watches developments in Italy ... 
asks all Americans in Europe to re- 
turn home... Treasury makes avail- 
able to Holland and Belgium large 
cash resources in United States for 
purchase of defense weapons and 
other supplies . . American Red 
Cross sends overseas 400,000 surgical 
dressings . ready to send am- 
bulances and hospital trucks . . . Ger- 
many declines Red Cross aid ... 
Allied Purchasing Mission orders for 
warplanes and engines total $350,- 
000,000 in month. 


xk 


Congress adjournment by June 8 
uncertain . . . President tells press 
obviously “trip to dedicate everything 
in world” is probably off, including 
proposed Western trip in June... 
says he may dedicate Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park this summer .. . 
explains $100,000,000 for White House 
use in defense program probably in 
most part will be spent to produce 
planes and anti-aircraft guns and mu- 
nitions . . . Senator Holt (Dem.), 
West Virginia, defeated in primary 

Secretary Wallace announces 
food-stamp plan now in operation in 
68 areas ... Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion approves 36-cents-an-hour wage 
in wool industry. 
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Better Transportation —Better Education 


The Little Red Schoolhouse is just a memory in thou- 
sands of districts and in its place stands the Community 
School with every facility for modern education. 

Each of these schools—and there are more than 40,000 
of them—draws its pupils from large areas. Over 90,000 
buses are in service over routes that add up to more than 
two and one-half million miles a day! 

In this important work International School Buses 
play a vital part. For thousands of schools throughout 
the nation they have written two indelible words into the 
records: SAFETY and ECONOMY. Smart! International Station Wagons com- 

Into each International School Bus go the style, steel, and bi ri ith d ‘i d 
stamina that have built the world-wide reputation of Inter- Oe SoWe-Car style Wits are ey 8 
national Trucks. As a result, these famous buses are out- abundant power. Two wheelbase lengths 
a qualified to transport the school children of accommodate either eight or eleven pas- 
the country. . sengers comfortably in the roomy, uphol- 

When the discussion of school buses comes up, ask ame : 
the nearest International Dealer or Branch fora Poem stered Oas. Here is smart, yet economical, 
stration of the safety and economy of the best school trans- transportation for schools, private homes, 
portation you can buy ... adapted to every type of body estates, country clubs, airports, and resorts. 
design and every capacity. See the International dealer or branch, or 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY write for catalog. 


(INCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL BUSES 
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The National Week + x « 


THE IMPACT UPON U.S. 
OF THE NAZI VICTORIES 


Possibility of Isolation in a Hostile World Hastens Policy Revisions 


Planners turn from program 
of social reform to integration 
of our economy for defense 


The United States suddenly is showing 
an aggressive interest in new airplane and 
naval bases in the Caribbean. An offer 
may soon be made for British-owned 
Trinidad. President Roosevelt and the 
Navy are showing a deep interest in Ber- 
muda. The future of Canada is getting 
more than academic attention in high 
quarters. Alaska is in for a period of de- 
velopment—as a strategic defense outpost. 

One week of action by the armies of 
Hitler turned loose in Western Europe 
transformed the internal situation within 
the United States. 

What, one week earlier, had been a 
national need for an air force of 5,500 war- 
planes became a national need for 50,000. 
Congress cheered the proposed addition 
of $1,000,000,000 to a $2,000,000,000 budg- 
et for defense. Everybody forgot about 
the nation’s $45,000,000,000 limit on debt. 
Residents of Omaha, Kansas City and St. 
Louis learned from President Roosevelt 
that a plane out of Tampico, Mexico, 
could drop its “eggs” on them after a 
flight of barely two hours and fifteen min- 
utes. Security markets entered a two-day 
panic. Wheat prices collapsed. British 
and French buying missions, after eight 
months of argument about price, were 
electrified into actual purchase of Amer- 
ican goods in volume. 

There were hurried suggestions that do- 
mestic politics should be adjourned. A 
third Roosevelt nomination was taken for 
granted. Some important newspapers and 
individuals began to suggest war for the 
United States. From Canadian and Brit- 
ish sources came suggestions that this 
country put its productive facilities at 
the service of the Allies. 

The United States, for the first time, 
was assessing a possible Hitler victory. 
That possibility was real at the week-end. 
Military and diplomatic advices to the 
White House stressed its reality. There 
was no sign, however, that responsible of- 
ficials were considering American partici- 
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pation. Congress, obviously, was in no 
mood to retreat from isolation. High offi- 
cials emphasized that this country today 
—because of industrial unpreparedness— 
could offer little more than moral sup- 
port. From a report of the Senate Naval 
Affairs Committee came this statement: 

“Some of our best-informed naval ex- 
perts are of the opinion that the United 
States should not participate in the pres- 
ent European war under any circumstances 
now conceivable and that U.S. soldiers 
should never again be landed on a foreign 
continent. None of the naval experts or 
civilian witnesses who appeared recom- 





Turn of war throws a bad scare 
into official Washington. 

U.S. faces the possibility of 
Allied defeat. 

What the turn of events means 
for the future of finance and in- 
dustry. 

How the defense problem is 
complicated. 





mended that this country participate ac- 
tively in the present European war.” 

War, however, had become real and 
vital for this nation. 

Two possibilities were considered by 
this Government. First was a possible 
early check to the Germans and a war last- 
ing months or even years. All British 
plans had rested on a war that really would 
not start in earnest until 1941. Second 
was a possible German break-through in 
Belgium and France and a quick German 
victory, culminating in an aerial blitz- 
krieg on Great Britain. The German goal 
is victory by October. 

Either course of events will have an im- 
mense impact upon the United States. 

Long war, even a war lasting months 
rather than years, will produce vast or- 
ders. The markets that Belgium and Hol- 
land filled, just as the markets that Nor- 


way and Sweden filled, will now have to be 
filled by this country. Rush orders for 
steel already are being received from 
Great Britain. Allied demands for war 
materials today are insatiable. When Ger- 
many opens up on British industry with 
an air attack, those demands will reach 
astronomical heights. With continuing 
war, the United States must become the 
supply base for the Allies. Estimate of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace that 
American farmers will now lose 30 per 
cent of their export market then would 
have to be revised. There would be de- 
mand for American foodstuffs, for Amer- 
ican products of all kinds useful in war. 

Cash for payment is not an early prob- 
lem for the British and French. Between 
them they have $5,000,000,000 in gold, im- 
mediately available for spending. Holland 
and Belgium provide the Allies with an- 
other $1,500,000,000. There are other 
billions in securities. Any need for Amer- 
ican loans is in the longer-range future. 
(See pages 11 and 12.) 


Implications of a Short War 

In a long war, this Government will ex- 
pect an Allied victory; in a short war, a 
German victory. Deep concern of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt and of his advisers grows 
from possibility—even probability—of a 
short war. 

Urgency of the President’s request for 
an immense increase in warplane produc- 
tion is based upon this concern. Sudden 
deep interest in Caribbean bases for the 
Navy and Air Force, close White House 
attention to the future of Bermuda, in- 
creased official interest in the position of 
Canada, stem from the same concern. 

There is a sudden realization on Mr. 
Roosevelt’s part, and on the part of Con- 
gress, that the United States may be left 
standing alone in a dangerous world. 

This country today is pledged to de- 
fend the Philippines. Cordell Hull, Secre- 
tary of State, warns that the United 
States will insist upon defending its rub- 
ber and tin supplies in Dutch and British 
Malaysia. There is a further pledge to 
defend all of South and Central America. 
These areas, bearing the pledge of Amer- 
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T0 DEFEND BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS VOICES THANKS 


German Guarantee Does Not 
Hold if Belgians Prepare to 
Let Foes Use Territory 


By OTTO D. TOLISCHUS 

Wireless torTxa New Youa Tums. 
BERLIN, Oct. 13—In a formal 
exchange of notes today the Ger- 
man Government solemnly pledged 
itself to respect at all times and 





j° | Belgium except in case Belgium. 


REICH GIVES PLEDGE 


States Willingness to Assist it tor 
Asked, in Note Promising 
to Respect .Inviolability 


under all circumstances the inviola-| 3 
© | bility and territorial integrity of |n 





REICH TO RESPECT. 
NEUTRAL BORDERS 


Switzerland, Netherlands and 
elgium Get Assurances 
Against Invasion 





Wireless to Tas New Yous Trcxs- 
BRUSSELS, Belgium, Aug. 26 
UP).—King Leopold today received | 
in audience German Ambassador 
w-Schwante, who 
was reported to ha renewed as- 
eurances from his ree ae 
n- 


igian 
force and that Germany would in 
no way attack the integrity of 
Belgium and would respect her 
frontiers as long as Belgium main- 
tained her attitude of strict neu-| 
tralit 
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cjeign countries that Germany was 
*| massing troops around Aachen and 
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and Luxembourg were wholly with- 
out foundation. 
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FORGOTTEN WERE THESE PLEDGES IN MAY, 1940 


ican defense, include some of the juiciest 
undeveloped areas in the world. Japan 
has her eye on the Philippines and on 
Malaysia. Of American ability to defend 
those areas, the Senate Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee now says: 

“At the present time the United States 
Navy alone could not undertake a war 
single-handed in the Far East. The cost to 
us of such a war would be so great that we 
must, by every means in our power, avoid 
the necessity of having to undertake it.” 

Germany, Italy and Spain have their 
eyes on Latin America. A German victory 
might, conceivably, give Germany the 
British Navy. The nightmare that now 
haunts highest officials here is the possi- 
bility of British defeat and a simultaneous 
German threat to South America and 
Japanese threat to the Philippines and 
Malaysia. Only by vast military and naval 
effort could the United States then fulfill 
its primary pledges. 

Economic effects of a German victory 
would be equally startling. The President 
is told this: A German victory would be 
followed by a quick upset in American 
foreign trade. The vital British and French 
markets immediately would be lost. With 
these markets would go the principal out- 
lets for surplus farm and industrial prod- 
ucts—cotton, wheat, lard, automobiles, 
airplanes, munitions. South American na- 
tions would lose their trade outlets in the 
same areas and would be hard pressed to 
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find money with which to buy American 
goods. The result would be an important 
business setback inside the United States, 
centering in those industries that depend 
upon foreign markets. 

Mr. Roosevelt also is told this: A Ger- 
man victory would release tremendous 
energies in Germany for penetration of 
foreign markets. There would be an im- 
mense demand for the raw materials that 
Latin America can produce and an im- 
mense capacity to produce inside Germany 
those things that Latin America can use. 
Here would be the basis for an exchange 
of goods by barter on a broad scale, re- 
sulting in German economic penetration 
in an area of vital importance to the 
United States. Problems of the deepest im- 
portance would have to be faced. 

The advice the President gets for treat- 
ing a situation that would grow from Al- 
lied defeat is this: Imposition of the Ger- 
man system of controlled trade on mar- 
kets now open to the United States would 
force counter measures by this Govern- 
ment. Broad readjustment would be called 
for in agriculture. This coyntry, to hold 
markets in areas not controlled by Ger- 
many, would be forced to use German 
methods of barter and export subsidy on 
a broad scale. Inside the country there 
would need to be much more government- 
industry planning. Vast extension of gov- 
ernmental regulation would be inevitable. 

Planners already are busy here shap- 


ing the government machinery that a 
post-war period may require. The plans 


taking shape here resemble those that have 


been taking shape in Europe. Both are 
based upon huge investment in military 
equipment and in preparations to use that 
equipment. This formula produced ap- 
parent prosperity in Germany before the 
war and gave Britain and France a meas- 
ure of recovery. It calls for building a vast 
inventory of arms and for planned and 
stimulated industrial production directed 
to that end. Some of the thoughts that 
planners have in mind for financing this 
effort are described in the Newsgram on 
page 32. This is an extreme version, how- 
ever, based upon actual war participation. 

The new turn means that the New Deal 
will shift away from further broad promo- 
tion of its social programs. 

Dollars that once were to be directed 
into investment in low-cost housing and 
health insurance and old age pensions and 
hospitals will instead be invested in can- 
non and battleships and airplanes. Heavy 
industries, like steel, that were wonder- 
ing what to do with idle plant will find 
government pressure on them to expand 
plant. There may be some shift away from 
industries that cater to consumer wants 
and a shift toward industries that can turn 
out war goods. 

The threat that Hitler is making is a 
threat that is transforming policy and ac- 
tivity in this capital. 
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Credits and War Planes 
For Use of the Allies 


Move To End Ban on Loans to Belligerents Develops Slowly 


Huge purchases of aircraft 
and a rising demand for an 
outlet for farm products 


Agitation for loans to the Allies has 
begun. A trickle of letters is arriving at 
the Capitol urging Congressmen to revise 
the neutrality laws to permit loans to 
Great Britain and France. 

A number of Congressmen, including 
Republican Senator Austin of Vermont 
and Democratic Representative May of 
Kentucky have urged publicly a relaxation 
of the cash-and-carry policy written into 
law at the emergency session of Congress 
last autumn. 

So far the proposal of war loans to the 
Allies has received little support. Chief 
reason is the Allied cash resources, which 
are said to be more than ample for the 
present, and probably for several years. 

If Holland, Belgium and Norway are 
included, the Allies now have about 
$11,000,000,000 in assets which could be 
converted without great difficulty into 
dollars to buy war equipment here. 

Nor is that the limit of Allied resources 
which could be pledged for cash. This sum 
represents only bank balances and stocks 
and bonds in this country, about $4,000,- 
000,000, and gold resources, about $7,000,- 
000,000. 

In addition the Allies have about 
$2,000,000,000 worth of direct investments 
in this country, in factories, mines and the 
like. If Switzerland is forced into the war 
against Germany, the Allied cash supply 
will be increased by $1,700,000,000, the 
Swiss balances in the United States, and 
gold holdings. 

Nor is this total of $14,700,000,000 the 
limit of potential Allied cash resources. 
There are direct British investments of 
$2,500,000,000 in Canada and $%5,000,- 
000,000 in South and Central America 
which would be sold, thus raising the 
potential Allied cash to $23,000,000,000. 

If more were needed, the Allies have 
many islands in the West Indies—Ber- 
muda, the Bahamas, Trinidad and Ja- 
maica, for example—which could be sold 
to the United States as naval and air 
bases for the protection of the hemisphere. 

The immensity of the Allied cash re- 
serve can be understood best by viewing it 
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in relation to actual Allied war orders 
placed in the United States so far. 
Last week, the Allied purchasing Com- 


mission announced that orders already 





NEW FOR AMERICA 
Glenn L. Martin’s self-sealing tanks 
to protect gun-riddled planes 





need for war planes, are prepared to place 
orders totaling $600,000,000. 

Under the Allied buying policies, pur- 
chases of equipment other than planes are 
kept as far as possible within the British 
and French empires. Except for planes, 
purchases thus far have been chiefly of 
munitions and machine tools, to the an- 
nounced extent of only $200,000,000. 

As congressional leaders see the situa- 
tion, the Allies have almost unlimited cash 
resources when measured by the present 
rate of purchases. Therefore, they reason, 
extension of credits at this time would not 
aid the Allied cause and, as it would cer- 
tainly be regarded as an unneutral act 
against Germany, might involve this coun- 
try more deeply in the European conflict. 

There is, however, another source of 
pressure for loans to the Allies with an en- 
tirely different motive. Producers of cer- 
tain farm products, such as tobacco, who 
have found world markets narrowed by 
war, would like to have Congress remove 
the ban on loans so far as it applies to 
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NEW FOR BRITAIN 
Lockheed’s twin-engined bombardment planes at the rate of 30 to 60 per month 


placed amounted to something more than 
a billion dollars. Approximately 65 per 
cent, or $650,000,000, has been spent for 
airplanes. Some 4,000 planes are said to 
have been ordered since September. 
Now, the Allies, admitting a desperate 


non-military supplies. This is an effort to 
increase farm exports. Representative Bul- 
winkle (Dem.), of North Carolina, has in- 
troduced a bill so to modify the present 
laws. Congressional leaders see little 
chance of its success at this session. 
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AIRPLANES: BULWARK AND THREAT 


Europe’s War Shows How Strong Air Fleet Could Protect U.S. 


Lessons for America 
in the way flying artillery 
is shattering frontiers 


The story of Europe today is turning 
out to be the story of the airplane. The 
warplane led to Poland’s conquest in 26 
days. The warplane ended the _inde- 
pendence of Norway and bested part of 
the British Navy in 16 days. The war- 
plane in five days terminated an inde- 
pendent Netherlands. The warplane in 
eight days jeopardized the future of 
Belgium and raised a grave question con- 
cerning the future of Great Britain and of 
France. 

Air power as the new long-range ar- 
tillery of war is threatening to transform 
the character of warfare and to carry 
revolution throughout an important part 
of the world. Not until now, in the ex- 
citement of developing events, did this 
Government wake up to the meaning of 
the weapon that Hitler had forged from 
the instrument first created by the genius 
of two Americans. 

When Orville Wright made the first 
successful airplane flight over the North 
Carolina sand dunes one December day in 
1903, he and his brother Wilbur little 
dreamed that they had created what was 
to become the most terrible instrument of 
destruction the world has ever known. 


Air Threat to U. S. 


Today, the 68-year-old inventor—who 
became worried years ago over the military 
use to which the airplane was being put— 
sits in his peaceful Dayton, Ohio, home 
and wonders, like every other American, 
what the ominous threat of warfare from 
the air can mean to the safety and 
security of the United States. Mr. Wright 
has lived to see his innocent invention 
alter time-honored theories of military 
strategy, upset the security of empires and 
change the course of civilization. Amer- 
icans now alive, Mr. Roosevelt suggests, 
may live to see the airplane wipe out com- 
pletely the oceans of distance which are 
this country’s first line of defense. 

The warplane as used by Hitler’s legions 
today is a terrible weapon. 

On offense, in land warfare in Poland 
and across Holland and Belgium, German 
planes—two or three thousand of them 
in huge waves—crash toward objectives 
ahead of mechanized columns on the 
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ground. These planes destroy with high 
explosives. They devastate with fire. They 
penetrate and attack ground forces with 
machine gun and small cannon fire. They 
serve as super-artillery. This is long-range 
destruction that prepares the way for 
ground forces. 

But there are many other purposes to 
which airplanes now are put by the 
modern army. 

Germans, in Norway, in Poland and in 
Holland and Belgium, transported large 


age 
—Harris & Ewing 


PARENT: BRAINS CREATED IN 1903... 


—U.S. Army Air Corps is 


A CHILD: LOADED WITH BOMBS IN 1940 


numbers of troops to points back of enemy 
lines. Those troops wreaked havoc with 
communications. They served as_ highly 
trained snipers who could interfere ~.ith 
normal troop movements behind the lines. 
They performed a service of sabotage. 
Where transport planes could not be used 
the Germans used parachute troops, high- 
ly trained, wearing armor, equipped with 
eight days’ rations, supplied often with 
small cannon in addition to machine guns. 

Airplanes have yet to show their full 
force as long-range weapons for destruc- 


tion of civilian industry. The Germans 
are convinced, not that they can blow 
England off the map, but that their air- 
planes can so disrupt communication, can 
so badly damage ports and power plants 
and industrial establishments that the life 
of the community can be paralyzed. Thus 
far in the present war, there is no con- 
clusive evidence that ground forces have 
developed a weapon that can nullify the 
effectiveness of the aircraft. 

Nobody longer questions the ability of 
the plane to damage warships or to pre- 
vent warships from performing their tradi- 
tional task of protecting the movement 
of cargo or passenger vessels, where those 
warships must operate in restricted areas. 
A report from this Government, based 
upon experience in Norway, says: 

“It must be admitted that the British 
Navy suffered considerable damage in pro- 
tecting shipping in and around the British 
Isles and in supporting the landing of 
troops in Norway. The important naval 
question now being decided in Europe is 
whether naval forces can retain command 
of the sea communications of an island in 
close proximity to a continent on which is 
located a superior force of shore-based 
aircraft. Due to the limited range of air- 
craft, our self-sufficiency in food, and our 
geographical location, the United States 
is not confronted with a similar situation.” 


The Lesson for America 

Then what is the lesson of the airplane 
for this nation? 

As seen by the military advisers of this 
Government, the lesson is this: A United 
States armed with a powerful air fleet 
could discover and destroy any enemy 
seeking to cross the sea and land a large 
force any place on this continent. German 
airplanes demonstrated in Norway that 
the British, with the most powerful navy 
in the world, could not transport and land 
and then maintain even a tiny force of 
under 25,000 men on a coastline barely 
500 miles away from the home base. The 
Germans had a relatively small number 
of airplanes in Norway. Those shore-based 
planes, however, were too much for the 
British Navy, even with airplane carriers. 

By the same token there is another 
lesson for the United States. The other 
lesson is this: The United States cannot 
expect successfully to invade the territory 
of another nation across the sea, or even 
to protect the territory of another area 
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BY SNIPING and spreading panic in strategic areas 


far out at sea, where the enemy controls 
land bases from which aircraft can operate 
against the American fleet and against a 
landing force. The Japanese, with a screen 
of bases in the Western Pacific, could pose 
the greatest problem for an attacker. 
Similarly, without American bases in 
South America, this country would have 
great difficulty defending the Monroe 
Doctrine in that area. 

The moral is that this nation faces the 
need for more basing facilities for aircraft 
and warships as the alternative to the 
threat of being driven into a measure of 
isolation. No other nation in the world can, 
if pressed, produce the volume of airplanes 
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by destroying vital communications . . . 


that the United States can produce. No 
other nation can produce more destructive 
or faster or longer-range airplanes than 
the United States can produce. 

If the airplane is the key to security— 
military advisers here say—the United 
States hold that key, and needs only to 
use it to remain secure from any but 4 
stunt attack from abroad. At the same 
time, this Government needs to make 
certain that no foreign power gains any 
base for air operations against the United 
States. That fact explains the sudden 
interest here in Bermuda and Trinidad 
and Canada and Greenland as well as in 
the Galapagos Islands in the Pacific. 


JUMPING from air transports 
behind enemy lines... 
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BY BOMBING again things 
bombed before 


The Wright brothers’ first flight was 
made in a rickety machine that hovered 
uncertainly in the air only a few minutes. 
Modern streamliners have flown faster 
than 400 miles per hour, flown non-stop 
more than 7,000 miles, climbed more than 
ten miles into the sky and lifted loads in 
excess of 14 tons. The distance from New 
York to Paris already has been covered in 
less than 17 hours and the whole globe 
spanned in less than four days. 

Aviation experts say that the plane of 
tomorrow might do 800 miles per hour in 
the stratosphere. Under those conditions, 
American soil is but four hours from 
Europe. 
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EXPANDING OUR DEFENSES 


Industry Faces Gigantic Task of Turning Out the Arms We Need 


Free hand for business 
in directing production, 
with Government ready to help 


Flashing in Washington is a green light, 
signaling American industry to turn out 
arms, ammunition and war supplies as fast 
as plants can operate. The President spoke 
and Congress is clearing the way with 
$3,000,000,000. But industry will have the 
task of turning those billions into ma- 
terials needed for war. 

To respond to the green light, business- 
men and the Government will need more 
than money. Equally essential is an efficient 
system of industrial traffic control. Raw 
materials must flow smoothly to the right 
plants, finished products must proceed 
without a hitch to government arsenals 
and field forces. Before the nation is 
equipped for war, this country probably 
will witness the highest degree of in- 
dustrial coordination ever achieved in 
times of peace. 

The size of industry’s task can be real- 
ized by considering a few facts: 

The President calls upon the aircraft in- 
dustry to produce 50,000 planes a year. 
The industry, he says, now is turning out 
12,000 planes. Actually, the Air Corps re- 
ports barely 500 planes now being pro- 
duced each month, but that total probably 
could be raised through strong pressure. 


The Army needs tons of powder and 
explosives and shell casings. The country 
has no powder industry, no plants for 
shell loading. 

To equip a million men—the minimum 
fighting force consistent with safety—the 
Government needs 240,000 automatic 
rifles; 1,500 anti-tank guns; 3,000 pieces 
of field artillery, 1,000 tanks, hundreds of 
anti-aircraft guns and combat vehicles, 
75,000 trucks and cars. On hand is enough 
to equip only 68,000 troops. 

This is only a beginning. Army supplies 
are short 1,200 critical items that industry 
does not produce in peace time. These 
items include range-finders, firing con- 
trols, parachute flares, bomb fuses, gas 
masks, searchlights and _ telescopes. 

These questions thus arise: How is in- 
dustry to produce these supplies? And how 
long will it take? 

Present plans call for no operation of 
the industrial mobilization plan, the Army 
and Navy blueprint for war. For the 
present, at least, business leaders can 
write their own tickets. Officials will fol- 
low their suggestions. If new tools are 
needed to convert plants from peace to 
war production, the Government will sup- 
ply them. RFC funds will be available for 
plant expansion. Other plants may be 
expanded with government funds directly. 
Some new plants, particularly to produce 
powder and load shells, will be built by 


the Government. President Roosevelt has 
made it clear, however, that all plants now 
will be privately operated. 

Yet to be worked out is a plan to place 
war orders. The outlook, however, is that 
there will be little haggling over prices, 
few delays over competitive bids. The 
Government’s goal is to get the goods, 
and, even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstance, complete delivery cannot be 
expected short of 18 months. 

To get these war supplies, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to add $1,182,000,000 
to the defense budget. Of this sum, $546, 
000,000 will go to the Army for more men 
and material; $250,000,000 to the Navy to 
speed shipbuilding; $100,000,000 to the 
President to expand airplane, anti-aircraft 
gun and ammunition production. The 
President may also contract to spend 
another $100,000,000 and the Army and 
Navy are authorized to make contracts 
worth $186,000,000. 

When this spending is done, the Army 
expects to have reached its full peace- 
time size of 255,000 and to have enough 
equipment to send a million men into the 
field. That defense will not stop at this 
point already is indicated by the an- 
nouncement of Col. Frank Knox, Chicago 
publisher, of plans to train 10,000 civilians 
to fly combat planes. 

For the first time in history, America 
is arming heavily while still at peace. 


—Harris & Ewing 


President: ‘‘We stand ready to give our service and even our lives for maintenance of American liberty” 
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While Allies cautiously moved 
toward a long struggle, foe 
staked all on knock-out blow 





The new German “blitzkrieg” through 
Holland and Belgium and deep into France 
gives rise to the most startling questions. 
In the White House, at the State De- 
partment, in the War and Navy Depart- 
ments strategists are asking: Are the Ger- 
mans in position to deliver a conclusive 
blow? What are Hitler’s real plans? How 
ean the Allies turn the tables? 

The story that comes from the search 
for answers to these.and other questions 
is this: Britain and France, from the first, 
have geared themselves to a long war. 
They have sought to hold Hitler back of 
the Maginot Line while gradually develop- 
ing their own resources for an offensive in 
1941 and 1942. The basic strategy called 
for a blockade to drain the German re- 
sources, for defense while the blockade 
was getting in its effect, then for attack 
when Germany was weakened. The Allies 
banked on time and their superior, if un- 
mobilized, resources to produce eventual 
victory. 

Hitler’s strategy has been, and is, fluid— 
geared to constant movement and to ac- 
tion. The eventual goal of this strategy 
is a knock-out blow directed at Great 
Britain and stressing counter-blockade as 
well as actual invasion. Hitler today is 
staking all on a grand smash in the west. 
Before undertaking that smash, he did 
these things: (1) secured his south flank 
by an agreement with Italy, (2) secured 
his rear by an agreement with Russia, (3) 
cleared a possible threat by destroying Po- 
land, (4) protected his northern flank by 
conquering Norway, (5) closed his western 
border with a Westwall. 

These things done, the Germans turned 
to the main task. As seen by the men who 
interpret war strategy for this Govern- 
ment, the German plan is this: First, to 
dear Holland, which has been accomplish- 
ed. Second, to push through Belgium to 
the coast. Third, to break the Little Mag- 
inot Line, thereby flanking the main de- 
fensive line of France. Fourth, to push 
on into France if that can be accom- 
plished, seeking a knock-out blow there. 
Fifth, to hold the line in France and then 
to draw off the bulk of the air force and to 
direct a devastating blow at Great Brit- 
ain from the coastal cities of Belgium and 
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How Hitler Plans to Win 


Strategic Steps Leading Up to His Big Smash in the West 
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TODAY'S AND TOMORROW'S THREATS TO THE ALLIES 


Holland. This blow, in the south, would 
be by airplane directed at ports, industries 
and shipping and by submarine directed 
at shipping. In the north, the blow would 
be by airplanes based on Stavanger and 
Bergen, Norway, and directed at Scottish 
industrial cities and at any North Sea 
shipping. 

The aim would be to paralyze British in- 
dustry and to cut the life-line of supply 
to the British Isles by constant bombing 
of shipping in the Thames. Success would 
depend upon absolute command of the air. 


Moyne Line from South y- 
“e s # ' —_ 


The goal would be victory by autumn, be- 
fore the United States could come to the 
aid of the Allies with great numbers of 
airplanes and supplies. Time today is the 
vital and decisive factor in this war. Role 
of Italy in the war will be determined by 
Hitler’s decision whether Italian troops are 
needed for a diversion in Southern France 
or for trouble-making in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Failure of Hitler to get quick victory 
in the months just ahead will greatly en- 
hance the Allied chances. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
ticl that public opinion should be enlightened" 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 








FOR NATIONAL UNITY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Overnight the American people have been con- 
fronted with an entirely new objective—national unity 
in the face of a peril as incalculable as it is acute. 

Whether we enter the war or stay out, the task is the 
same—to achieve a state of preparedness for any con- 
tingencies that may arise. We are, indeed, seeking 
realistically to protect ourselves and our neighbors on 
this continent against surprise attacks from any 
quarter. 

It is necessary to face the facts. America’s defenses 
are inadequate and all that we have planned, even 
since the serious turn in the war abroad, is inadequate. 
Our program must be based on a possible challenge 
next year. To have an adequate air force in 1941, we 
must build on a scale so vast that we can be assured 
of mastery of the air against any foe or combination 
of foes. 

A production of 500 planes a month is our present 
speed. We must gear ourselves to a production of at 
least 5,000 planes a month and it is essential that we 
train pilots at once capable of handling mass forma- 
tions bigger than anything we have dreamed of here- 
tofore. 

Our coast lines are long and any plan of defense 
which ignores the possibility of a mass attack by 500 
or 1,000 planes at a time with a long range cruising 
radius is not sufficient protection. The Nazis have dis- 
covered that countries can be forced to their knees by 
a sort of guerrilla warfare in the air—harassment be- 
hind the lines. America’s coasts are exposed to attack 
from the Azores and from the African continent. The 
distances are relatively short. Fantastic as it may 
have seemed before, a bombardment of American sea- 
port towns is a plausible form of attack for a govern- 
ment bent on striking terror. Bases in the Caribbean 
now held by Britain may come into possession of the 
Nazis. The possibilities may seem remote now but a 
defense plan can take no chances on being wrong. 


BRITISH REFUSED This last week has awakened 
TO SPEND MONEY the American people to a sense 
FAST ENOUGH of danger. The sentiment against 

direct participation in the war 
is still preponderant though there has been a notice- 
able revival of the talk of furnishing credits and planes 
to the Allies. But whether or not we send direct aid, 
we need to build up our own air force anyway. To do 
this we must take the risk of wasting planes. We can- 


not afford to adopt a pinchpenny policy. The British) 
Government did that and failed to buy from us enough | 
planes to protect England from the march of the Nazis 
to the Dutch seaport towns where they now can ¢./ 
tablish bases within an hour’s flying time of England! 

Our program must be one of instant action. This 
means that we must promptly change to a war econ.) 
omy even though we may never enter the war itself , 


‘LEFT’ AND ‘RIGHT’ 
WING FRICTION 
SHOULD BE ENDED 


But we cannot achieve maxi.) 
mum production if the “left” 
wing and “right” wing are to kk) 
kept at swords’ points. We can.) 
not prepare for the challenges to our security if labor/) 
or management or both should adopt a selfish or self-/ 
centered course. ; 

Our principal objective must be a high level of pro- 
duction. We cannot accomplish this with a short work! 
week. Nor can we permit any dropping of wages) 
Profits on the making of instruments of war must bk!) 
limited but so also must the output per man be in-| 
creased and the nation made ready to achieve the goal 
—more production. 

A new national labor board comparable to that! 
which we had in the last war must be set up. The Wag- 
ner Act must be modified and a commission of men 
who have the confidence of both labor and capita 
must be appointed to handle exemptions from existing] 
provisions of law that affect production. There must 
be exceptions immediately to the Walsh-Healey Act 
Few businesses care to bid on government contracts 
nowadays when a one-sided administrator, who is not} 
concerned with production goals, is permitted to fix 
wage rates and working conditions. 

America may not have “fifth columns” or Trojan 
horses but the Nazis are fully aware of the methods # 
their disposal with which to create disunity in th 
United States. One favorite device is to stir up re 
ligious bitterness or to assist in fomenting class hatred 
America’s labor movement has in it communists who 
at present are being stimulated with Nazi aid. The 
Nazis are too shrewd to put their own agents out it 
front. They can reach into the United States mort 
readily through the communists who know how t 
inveigle innocent Americans into the orbit of thei 
operations. Why, for instance, have the Federal Bu: 
reau of Investigation and the Dies Committee beet 
under constant attack lately from America’s left 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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and management begin to work together 


wingers? Because there has been a steady pressure 
from foreign agents to keep these left wingers agitat- 
ing. Under the guise of protecting civil liberties, the 
opponents of the Dies Committee, most of them in- 
nocent of any foreign entanglement, become the dupes 
of foreign conspirators. 
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This sort of thing will not be stamped out by hys- 
terical counter-attacks or by wholesale arrests. It will 
be eradicated only when the patriotic men at the head 
of America’s left wing liberal movement adopt the 
same course of self-sacrifice in the public interest that 
British labor leaders have adopted abroad. 

The Nazis are no friends of labor. Under Nazi rule, 
there is no labor movement, indeed no freedom. The 
work week is 60 hours and the pay is woefully small. 
American labor unions should not fail to see that na- 
tional unity demands that they eliminate at once all 
communistic influences in their ranks. 

Inside the New Deal, concepts of confiscation and 
totalitarianism in the exercise of governmental power 
must be abandoned. Even a war can be waged on a 
democratic basis. Absolute powers can be granted to 
the military and economic command in the present 
emergency as they were in the last war. The managers 
of American enterprise will do their share. They will 
willingly submit to heavy taxation and necessary con- 
trols. But there must be some persuasive assurance 
that the free enterprise system will be turned back to 
the American people when the emergency is over and 
that it will be intact. If the system of private enter- 
prise is to be sabotaged through the excuse of war, the 
whole private debt structure of America will topple 
and the ensuing chaos could bring us a real dictator. 


NO TIME FOR 
CLASS WARS IN 
FACE OF ENEMY 


In 1917 and 1918, under the War 
Industries Board, composed of 
businessmen in whom American 
business and industry had con- 
fidence, there was a kind of cooperation that went be- 
yond the compulsion of law. It was far more effective 
because it was voluntary and because it was actuated 
by a spirit of national unity such as Americans can 
provide when the leadership is truly disinterested. 

Likewise the late Samuel Gompers and the indus- 
trial chiefs sat down together and worked out all the 
labor problems that were in any way related to the 
production of war necessities. We can do the same 
thing again. But we must pave the way now for na- 





As war emergency approaches, and America faces task of preparing 
extensive program of defense, it is imperative that labor 
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tional unity by eliminating at once the sources of 
friction and cleavage. 

If we are to enter a period of extensive preparedness, 
we must have assurances from both political parties 
that they will cooperate in the national interest. The 
coming presidential election should not be fought on 
the issue of whether or not we should enter the war but 
on whether or not America, even though preparing for 
or entering the war, can be kept free from sabotage, col- 
lectivism and those devotees of state socialism who 


, have been given such a free hand in the New Deal. 


FREE ENTERPRISE 
SYSTEM MUST BE 
SAFEGUARDED 


America should be asked to 
choose between two candidates 
each of whom will be pledged to 
preserve the system of private 
initiative and the system of private property. If that 
assurance is not forthcoming, the whole economic 
system will be demoralized at the outset and the 
Nazis will not need any fifth columns to keep Amer- 
ica from making her coast lines secure against attack 
by air or sea power or both. 

England changed horses in midstream the other day. 
America would do likewise if she saw a lack of firm- 
ness and an unwillingness to do the essential things 
which alone can bring national unity and cooperation 
between all groups and factions as we look ahead to the 
uncertain times that face a saddened but wiser world. 

America can achieve national unity if she develops 
trusted leadership. The President has handled foreign 
policy well thus far but he does not yet have the con- 
fidence of the men who must operate the economic 
system. He went through the last war and knows 
what is necessary to gain the confidence of the busi- 
ness world. Will he be firm enough to carry through 
now and will he rise above the opponents of our pri- 
vate enterprise system who have been appointed to 
power under his administration? 

The time has come for class consciousness to be 
eliminated in favor of a national consciousness. 

Without national unity, we cannot meet the great- 
est challenge that has ever been hurled against de- 
mocracy. 

Without national unity, we cannot defend ourselves 
or be of any help to the Allies or protect the nations 
of this hemisphere in behalf of whom, more than 
120 years ago, we assumed a trusteeship that we 
must not now betray. 
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lhe Political Week —— 


DRAFT-ROOSEVELT STOCK SOARS 


Threat of a German Victory Weakening Opposition to Third Term 


Members of Congress reflect 
rising tide for re-election. 
Reversal stili a possibility 


Back in the twenties, when a rich oil 
man was accused in the Teapot Dome 
scandals, his noted attorney was supposed 
to have said: 

“Tt isn’t often that a lawyer obtains for 
a client a multi-millionaire who is scared.” 

Whether that comment was apocryphal 
or not, the political situation into which 
President Roosevelt is thrown by the Nazi 
invasion of Holland and Belgium is not 
greatly different from that lawyer’s de- 
cidedly rare and advantageous position. 

This country is frightened by the pos- 
sibility of a German victory. Mr. Roose- 
velt, as President, is handling its affairs. 
Evidence piles on evidence that the new 
condition has restored to him such per- 
sonal power and influence that the nation 
is willing to take almost any course, within 
reason, that he prescribes, and to pay al- 
most any fee he requires, including, per- 
haps, another four-year contract for him- 


self. 


Weakening of Third-Term Foes 

The supporters of a Roosevelt draft 
have noted with unconcealed pleasure the 
weakening opposition to a third term since 
Nazi mechanized divisions hurled them- 
selves headlong through Belgian towns. 

The attitude of Senator Prentiss M. 
Brown of Michigan is typical. Until Friday 
morning, May 10, he had been against a 
third term. Now he publicly says he thinks 
the President’s re-election is “not only in- 
evitable, but essential.” 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, one of the 
purgees of 1938, is not quite so strong in 
his views, but takes the position that the 
people will feel “more confident with an 
old hand at the helm.” 

But this view is by no means unani- 
mous. For example, Senator Walter L. 
George of Georgia, another purgee, re- 
marked that he could see no occasion for a 
third term and believed it would be un- 
wise. Many others who feel that way are 
much more hesitant about 
themselves now. 

All political realists in both parties rec- 
ognize: (1) The tremendous advantage 
accruing to President Roosevelt through 
the growth of national unity in the face 
of foreign danger; (2) The greater party 


expressing 
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solidarity because of the increased belief 
that the President may not retire; (3) The 
effect of the foreign situation on the Presi- 
dent’s personal decision, and (4) The 
feeling in some anti-Roosevelt quarters 
that foreign policy overshadows all do- 
mestic issues. 

Extremely revealing as to the second 
point was the vote in the Senate on dis- 
approving the reorganization order which 
placed the Civil Aeronautics Authority in 
the Department of Commerce. Had the 
vote been taken before the Nazi hordes 
got moving, congressional leaders say, the 
plan would have been beaten in the Sen- 
ate as it was in the House. But, with the 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR BROWN 
“Not only inevitable, but essential’ 


vote coming afterward, about a dozen Sen- 
ators who had been counted to oppose the 
President said they did not want to be put 
in a position of opposition to Mr. Roose- 
velt at this time. What they meant was 
that, if he was going to be re-elected, they 
wanted to stay “right” with him. 

If that reaction occurs on a legislative 
matter where Congressmen are supposed 
to exercise their individual judgment, how 
much more potent it will be on a political 
matter such as renomination. 

The profound effect upon political opin- 
ion of the threat that the war may end in 
a German victory before the summer is 


over is shown by the fact that rumors of 
a national coalition and of a_postpone- 
ment of the Republican National Conven- 
tion became so prevalent that Chairman 
John Hamilton of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee felt compelled to issue 
a statement denying that any postpone- 
ment was under consideration. 

Yet, strong as the Roosevelt tide seems 
to be running at the moment, politicians 
were quick to point out that political 
opinion may be geared closely to the war, 
that it is a long time before November, 
and that the present situation may be 
wholly temporary. 

It is also pointed out that it takes more 
than a war to terminate America’s quad- 
rennial political campaign. Even during 
the Civil War, when the national crisis 
was certainly much more acute than now, 
it is recalled that General McClellan ob- 
tained 1,800,000 votes compared to Lin- 
coln’s 2,200,000. In 1916, Chief Justice 
Charles Evans Hughes just barely missed 
being elected. 


Manner of Attack Changed 


But there is widespread recognition that 
the issues have been modified, the course 
of the attack upon President Roosevelt 
changed. 

National defense may arise as a real 
political issue. Its potentialities already 
are being demonstrated. The makings of 
a real political attack upon the Adminis- 
tration are now appearing in the com- 
plaint that it has fiddled with social ex- 
periments while Rome burned. 

Such is the trend of the political issue 
brought about by the blitzkrieg on the 
Western Front: It is an issue which did 
not exist two weeks ago. Nor is it a wholly 
one-sided issue, because the Administra- 
tion has a pertinent reply in noting that 
many Republican members of Congress 
have voted, in the name of economy, to 
cut down defense appropriations request- 
ed by the President for the Army and 
Navy. Such votes can be pointed to as 
recently as February and March of this 
year. 

As Republican politicians look at the 
new form the campaign issues are likely 
to take in the face of intensified warfare, 
most of them see an advantage for Senator 
Taft among the major candidates and 
Wendell Willkie among the dark horses, 
because they have no quarrel with the 
President on foreign affairs. 
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The Congress Week 


Ready to Implement 
The Arms Program 


Congress, Studying the President’s Message, 
Awaits Executive’s Details for Carrying out Plan 


General readiness to vote 
all needed appropriations. 
‘Blank check’ eyed askance. 


Congressional reaction to the President’s 
defense address is a mixture of approval 
of the general objective and watchful 
speculation as to methods to be proposed 
for attaining that objective. 

Statements for publication by Senators 
and Representatives in the main were 
laudatory. Many “off the record” com- 
ments were to the effect that the Presi- 
dent spoke in the presence of Congress, 
but directed his thought to the nation— 
and the world—and that before the legis- 
lative branch could act intelligently it 
must acquire much additional information. 

The President did not mention how he 
proposed to implement the rearmament 
program, other than with money and au- 
thority to execute contracts, and he did 
not mention how it is proposed to finance 
it. In cloakrooms, members of Congress 
made it plain they want to know these 
things. 


Resistance to ‘Blank Check’ 


There was non-partisan agreement that 
all appropriations and authorizations for 
which justification could be made before 
committees would be voted. Some Demo- 
crats, and nearly all the Republicans, 
raised their eyebrows over the request for 
$100,000,000 in an appropriation and a 
similar sum as an authorization to be used 
within the discretion of the President in 
advancing the program. It became evident 
there would be resistance to this “blank 
check” phase of the program. 

While the President did not recom- 
mend any means of financing the program 
of accelerated rearmament, members of 
Congress predominately were agreed that 
the issue could be postponed until next 
Spring; that expenditures necessarily 
would so lag in the early stages that ad- 
ditional taxes or increase in the debt limit 
could be put off for decision by the new 
Congress. This was the opinion publicly 
expressed by Senator Harrison (Dem.) , of 
Mississippi, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, pending outcome of a 
Treasury study. 


MAY 24, 1940 


Some Republicans urged that action be 
taken at once to increase the debt limit 
to $50,000,000,000, saying it must be done 
within a year, but they insisted the Presi- 
dent should request such action. Repre- 
sentative Wolcott (Rep.), of Michigan, 
ranking party member of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, said that, 
if the President would submit such a re- 
quest, many Republicans would support it. 

There was considerable congressional 
speculation over legislation to be request- 





—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE TABER 
“Very disappointing” 


ed. Present law requires that contracts be 
awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 
In order to spread contracts among many 
manufacturers, awards by negotiation, 
cost-plus contracts, subsidization or a com- 
bination of these systems were discussed as 
possibilities. Recommendations of the Ad- 
ministration were awaited. 

Also awaited with interest was a pos- 
sible recommendation regarding labor 
laws. (See page 36.) Both Navy and Army 
oppose enactment of the La Follette- 
Thomas “oppressive labor practices” bill, 
which the Senate considered several days 
last week. It would bar use of labor spies, 









employment of strikebreakers, mainte- 
nance of munitions in an industrial plant, 
and armed guards outside company prop- 
erty. 

Republicans complained of lack of con- 
sistency by the Democrats. They pointed 
to a section of the Relief Bill, which the 
House laid aside temporarily to hear the 
President’s defense message, that would 
forbid use of any WPA funds for national 
defense purposes, and planned an amend- 
ment to strike it out. The section is a car- 
ry-over from existing law. 

Representative Dies (Dem.), of Texas, 
chairman of the Special Committee to 
Investigate Un-American Activities, 
warned the House against danger of infil- 
tration of subversive forces among workers 
in plants producing munitions. 

Bills were introduced to authorize the 
appropriations sought by the President by 
raising quantity limitations on various 
types of armament, but with the figures 
subject to change. No bill for implementa- 
tion of industrial mobilization appeared. It 
was planned to add Army items to the 
War Department Appropriation Bill, 
pending before a Senate subcommittee 
after passage by the House. The Senate re- 
called from conference the Navy Depart- 
ment Appropriation Bill, so that it, too, 
might receive additions expeditiously, 
without the necessity of starting anew in 
the House. 

House consideration of the Relief Bill 
developed wide controversies. Representa- 
tive Taber (Rep.), of New York, ranking 
party member of the subcommittee which 
prepared the measure, characterized it as 
“very disappointing.” 

The bill, which continues the Work 
Projects Administration and the Farm Se- 
curity Administration for another year, 
would appropriate $975,650,000 for the 
former, with authority to expend this sum 
in eight months if considered necessary by 
the President, and $115,000,000 for the 
latter agency. It would continue most of 
the present restrictions upon WPA ex- 
penditures, and, in order to forestall pos- 
sibility of using the agency in the political 
campaign, it seeks to restrict the number 
who may be added to the rolls before De- 
cember. 

Curtailed funds to continue the life of 
the Office of Government Reports, once 
denied an appropriation because it is not 
authorized by statute, were included in 
the bill by the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which proposed $500,000 whereas 
the President had asked $1,055,000. 

Despite House passage, the Senate re- 
jected the resolution to disapprove the re- 
organization plan which transfers the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority to the Department 
of Commerce. 
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The United States Government will spend more for 
national defense during the new fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, than in any other year of its history, excepting 
only the two years of World War No. 1. 

The actual cash outlay for defense during the fiscal 
year 1941 will be the largest ever made by the nation 
in peace time. It will almost equal the entire federal 
defense expenditures during the Civil War years, 1861 
to 1865. It will equal, if not surpass, the spending for 
recovery during the first year of the New Deal when the 
enemy was depression. 

The aggregate spending for defense now expected for 
the 12-month period, July 1, 1940, through June 30, 
1941, is about $2,750,000,000. This sum, an estimate of 
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actual expenditures, will be about 10 per cent less than 
the amount expected to be authorized by Congress. 
Reason for the expected discrepancy between authori- 
zations and actual spending is that the war machine 
cannot be put together at the fast pace the President 
would like. 

But, as the Pictogram shows, spending for defense by 
this country, even at this record peace-time rate, will 
be only a fraction of the sums spent by belligerent coun- 
tries. 

Total war of the type developed by the totalitarian 
governments means total mobilization of a nation’s 
resources to prosecute that war. How well Germany has 
achieved this war ideal is evident from the fact that 
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during the last year about $15,000,000,000, or more than 
one-third of the total national income, was spent to 
equip, feed and clothe her warriors. In this year of active 
war that total will rise sharply to absorb at least one- 
half of the national effort. 

The Allied expenditures will at least equal Germany’s 
$15,000,000,000. In Great Britain, the war budget for 
the coming fiscal year is now estimated at approximately 
$9,000,000,000. It is expected to be increased until at 
least half the country’s energy is channeled for support 
of the war. This means that half of every hour worked 
in Britain by employer as well as employe goes for the 
prosecution of the war instead of for personal wages or 
private profit. 


MAY 24, 1940 


The French war budget during the coming 12 months 
is estimated at about $6,000,000,000 and also will be 
expanded until, like the British, it consumes half of all 
the energies of that country. 

By contrast, the expenditure of two and _ three- 
quarter billion dollars for national defense of this coun- 
try represents less than 4 per cent of the national in- 
come. This means that, in the year ahead, one twenty- 
fifth of this country’s energies will go to build its Navy 
and its Army. 

Nor is this the only contrast. Pointed out in Wash- 
ington is the fact that a dollar for defense buys more in 
Great Britain, France and Germany than it does in the 
United States, where labor and material costs are higher. 
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Scant play when duty calls. 
Reception to war veterans 
disabled a generation ago. 


“T have the distinguished honor of pre- 
senting—the President of the United 
States.” With those simple, up-on-your- 
feet words last week did Speaker Bank- 
head raise the curtain on the final act of 
the week’s presidential drama. 

In one of the most momentous messages 
of his career, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


—Harris & Being 
REAR ADMIRAL BYRD 
Between the poles 


speaking in a tired, low and, for him, al- 
most listless voice, was addressing himself 
Thursday afternoon to a special joint ses- 
sion of the House and Senate, begging, de- 
manding, that the Congressmen before 
him set aside an additional $1,182,000,000 
for national defense. (See page 25.) Al- 
though he had given short notice that he 
himself would be present, having decided 
to do so rather dramatically late the night 
before after a series of midnight telephone 
calls with his advisers, all official Washing- 
ton was on hand to hear him and cheer 
him, all the world was on the other end of 
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AN EPIC MOMENT OF A LIFETIME 


Partisanship Fades When Chief Executive Calls on the Nation To Arm 


the air waves that shot out through the 
rain from the overloaded radio gallery. 

The scene before Mr. Roosevelt that 
cheerless afternoon was, somehow, re- 
assuring. To his left, high in the executive 
gallery, was his wife, smiling and calm, re- 
fusing to blink at the photographers’ flash 
bulbs. Directly below him, sitting pa- 
tiently in a semi-circle on special chairs on 
the floor, were his closest friends and help- 
ers, the members of his cabinet. To his 
right, like a high-school cheering section, 
the Democratic congressmen were madly 
clapping and yelling. And near his big, 
gray head, the drip-drip of the rain was 
being stopped by towels to cover the leak 
which had sprung on the roof of the House 
chamber a few moments before. 

Mr. Roosevelt fumbled for his eye-glass- 
es, opened his black, loose-leaf notebook 
with its White House paper covered with 
triple-spaced typewriting, cleared his 
throat, quietly, and began: “These are 
ominous days. . . .” Exactly half an hour 
later, he closed his notebook, removed 
his pince-nez, shook hands with Vice Pres- 
ident Garner and Speaker Bankhead and 
waved his hand twice to the crowd in 
front of him as it rose in wild enthusiasm. 
In that brief half-hour, the President of 
the United States had created a new 
spirit and attitude for his country, a fresh 
blueprint for the future. 

For the Chief Executive, those days of 
last week were “ominous.” Weapons of 
war, weapons of war, those were the words 
that were on Franklin Roosevelt’s lips 
and in his ears, from dawn to dawn. 

Even at the beginning of the week, 
when he was trying to set aside the prob- 
lems of Europe’s war by taking a quiet, 
afternoon cruise down the Potomac with 
a small group of cronies, Mr. Roosevelt 
could not enjoy himself. Giving up the 
sunshine, the warm breeze from Virginia 
and the company of his wife, the Attorney 
General and Mrs. Jackson, Red Cross 
Chairman Norman Davis and “Missy” 
Le Hand, his personal secretary, the Pres- 
ident stole off by himself, and, in the words 
of Secretary “Steve” Early, “played with 
his stamps and did some thinking.” 

That thinking was productive of one of 
the most frantic of presidential weeks. 
From that Sunday afternoon on, the Chief 
Executive bound himself to a split-second 
schedule, an emergency schedule to pre- 
pare his defense program as quickly as 
possible. At one time he apologized to the 


press for not wearing his coat: he didn’t 
have time to put it on. The week was in 
shirt-sleeves. Night after night, the lights 
on the second floor of the White House 
did not blink off until 2 a.m., when the 
President finally would crawl into bed. 
During the day, Mr. Roosevelt told his 
military aide, “Pa” Watson, to cut the 
calling list to the bone—except in the 
case of defense conferees. That was a big 
exception. Bumping into each other, hour 
by hour, at the Executive Office door, were 
the President’s congressional, naval, mili- 


ge 2 
—Wide World 


SEC. HULL—UNDER SEC. WELLES 
Day after day ,, , 100 yards 


tary and diplomatic advisers, who gath- 
ered in an extraordinary series of defense 
meetings. Secretary of State Hull and 
Under Secretary Welles repeatedly made 
the 100-yard dash from the State Depart- 
ment across the street. Even Admiral 
Byrd, who called to make a future ap- 
pointment, had defense on his mind. 

Finally, President Rooscvelt did have 
time to forget future arms and weapons of 
war to shake hands with the victims of 
past weapons, the hundreds of disabled 
veterans who were trundled into the White 
House garden for a lawn party. 
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***To Drive in 1898 it was 
necessary for a motorist in New 
York City to acquire a license as 
asteam engineer . . . which entailed 
serving the city for two years as a 
fireman! Today, requirements are 
less drastic and all a man needs is 
acar, a driver’s license and a horn 
to blow just as the red light fades. 


AMMONIA SQUIRT-GUN 


was a major auto accessory at the 
turn of the century. Motorists 
found the weapon indispensable 
for discouraging frisky dogs who 
delighted in running alongside the 
early horseless carriages and nip- 
ping the tires. But today’s canines 
are too canny to try munching rub- 
ber at 50 m.p.h. 


*** Don’t Be Alarmed at that 
fidgety feeling. It’s just your Vik- 
ing blood urging you on to climb 
into your car and head out for the 
open road these fine days in search 
of adventure. Unlike the Viking of 
old, who wasn’t sure where he’d 
wind up, you can call on Esso 
Touring Service for road-maps, 
scenic and historic routes, and in- 
side information. Even if your va- 
cation is still a couple of months 
away, now’s a good time to start 
planning. Last year the New York 
branch alone (Esso Touring Serv- 
ice also has branches in Washing- 
ton, D. C. and New Orleans) routed 
160,000 motorists who averaged 
2300 miles each. The growing 
popularity of the “See America!” 
movement indicates that many 
more motorists will join the Tour 
Parade this year, and cover a 
wider territory in search of Pleas- 


ure on Wheels. Don’t miss your 
share! 


* * * There’s No Such Phrase as 
“traffic accident” in the lexicon of 
the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment. Hereafter, it becomes a 
“traffic collision.” They feel strong- 
ly that there’s no such thing as an 
“accident” on the roads because 
someone is to blame for every col- 
lision. And there’s the rub .. . no- 
body will admit that he’s to blame! 


*** Model T’s Of 1925 aren’t 
museum pieces yet. There are still 
enough of them in active use to 
warrant the yearly manufacture of 
some 125,000 of the old 30 x 3 size 
tires. The biggest tire sales, in 
number of units, are made to 
manufacturers of toy vehicles of 
every description. One hundred 
million tires, twice the number used 
for grown-ups’ automobiles, are 
made annually for the younger 
generation’s playthings. Once it 
was: “Junior! Stop scuffing your 
shoes!” Now Mama worries about 
Jr.’s tires. 


** * Cone Hollywood, the Fres- 
no, Cal., police let each inebriated 
driver convict himself. Pictures of 
his clumsy gestures are taken when 
he’s arrested. After sobering in the 
cooler, the miscreant attends a 
preview of his screen test. That 
usually convinces him into plead- 
ing guilty, thus saving the court 
prosecution cost. Wonder if any 
talent scouts from the big studios 
ever hang around Fresno court- 
rooms... just in case? 


*** Applying For A_ Driver’s 
License, a Clearwater, Fla., gentle- 
man stated that during his twenty- 
eight years of operating a car he 
had never hit a person, dog, horse 
or mule. Then, apparently goaded 
on by his conscience, he confessed 
that once he ran over a pig. Since 
then, he keeps one eye out for pigs 
. . . and the other for roadhogs. 


*** Farmers Who Still Use 
Hand-Plows hitch them to the rear 
bumpers of cars and now can turn 
over an acre of ground in less than 
three hours. It’s getting so that, 
unless he’s a Bimelech, Dobbin’s 
inferiority complex leaves him 
nothing to do but brood about glue 
factories. In other words... night- 
mares! 
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ENTERPRISING OPTICAL FIRM 


has introduced a gadget for mount- 
ing a telescope in your car. Bird 
lovers, shooters and scenery-loving 
tourists started the idea rolling and 
now they have what they want. If 
you don’t observe birds, shoot, or 
love scenery, you need not feel 
cheated, for with a powerful lens 
swiveling about inside your auto, 
you can still use it to look back 
and see whether that motorcycle 
cop is still there. 


* * * Few Dogs Become Bald but 
most of them shed hairs more or 
less, and it’s aggravating when your 
four-footed pal leaves some of his 
fur sticking tenaciously to your 
car’s upholstery. A reader tips us 
(and you) off as to how to remove 
the dog hair without spending 
hours at the job. He says a piece 
of dampish sandpaper, moved over 
the upholstery surface, mats and 
rolls the hair into neat piles for you 
to pick up easily. We appreciate 
these handy little hints and so do 
other motorists. So let us all in on 
your “gadget” secrets by sending 
them along to Northrop Clarey, 
Standard Oil Company (N. J.), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
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The FASTEST magazine on National Affairs 





On Friday, May 10th, the Ger- 


man army moved into Holland. 


Twenty-eight pages of The 
United States NEWS, written 
during that same day, gave the 
interpretation of war devel- 
opments bringing every article 
in closest tune with the new de- 
velopments; all in just a few 
hours. 


That very evening at 9:30 
o’clock President Roosevelt dis- 


cussed the German invasion of 
Holland, and our foreign policy. 
We presented the full text of his 
address. 


And this issue of The United 
States NEWS came off the 
presses Saturday morning, May 
11th, and was enroute to all 
subscribers over the week-end. 


Such speed had been unheard- 
of in the magazine field—hard- 
ly dreamed of—but it was done. 


People in positions of responsibility in business and the 


professions look to The United States NEWS to analyze the 


news and put it in perspective while it is still mews. 





FIRST NEWS FIRST 














DESIGN FOR A STRONGER AMERICA 


President Wants 


The text of President Roosevelt's ad- 
dress to Congress on Thursday, May 16: 

These are ominous days—days whose 
swift and shocking developments force ev- 
ery neutral nation to look to its defenses 
in the light of new factors. The brutal 
force of modern offensive war has been 
loosed in all its horror. New powers of 
destruction, incredibly swift and deadly, 
have been developed; and those who wield 
them are ruthless and daring. No old de- 
fense is so strong that it requires no 
further strengthening and no attack is so 
unlikely or impossible that it may be 
ignored. 

Let us examine, without self-deception, 
the dangers which confront us. Let us 
measure our strength and our defense 
without self-delusion. 

The clear fact is that the American peo- 
ple must recast their thinking about na- 
tional protection. 

Motorized armies can now sweep 
through enemy territories at the rate of 
200 miles a day. Parachute troops are 
dropped from airplanes in large numbers 
behind enemy lines. Troops are landed 
from planes in open fields, on wide high- 
ways, and at local civil airports. 

We have seen the treacherous use of 
the “fifth column” by which persons sup- 
posed to be peaceful visitors were actually 
a part of an enemy unit of occupation. 
Lightning attacks, capable of destroying 
airplane factories and munition works 
hundreds of miles behind the lines, are 
part of the new technique of modern war. 

The element of surprise which has ever 
been an important tactic in warfare has 
become the more dangerous because of the 
amazing speed with which modern equip- 
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U.S. Able ‘To Attack an Aggressor on His Route’ 


ment can reach and attack the enemy’s 
country. 

Our own vital interests are widespread. 
More than ever the protection of the 
whole American Hemisphere against in- 
vasion or control or domination by non- 
American nations has the united support 
of the twenty-one American Republics, in- 
cluding the United States. More than ever 
this protection calls for ready-at-hand 
weapons capable of great mobility because 
of the potential speed of modern attack. 

The Atlantic and Pacific oceans were 
reasonably adequate defensive barriers 
when fleets under sail could move at an 
average speed of five miles an hour. Even 
then by a sudden foray it was possible 
for an opponent actually to burn our Na- 
tional Capitol. Later, the oceans still gave 
strength to our defense when fleets and 
convoys propelled by steam could sail the 
oceans at fifteen or twenty miles an hour. 

But the new element—air navigation— 
steps up the speed of possible attack to 
200, to 300 miles an hour. 

Furthermore, it brings the new possi- 
bilities of the use of nearer bases from 
which an attack or attacks on the Ameri- 
can continents could be made. From the 
fjords of Greenland it is 4 hours by air 
to Newfoundland; 5 hours to Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Quebec; and only 6 
hours to New England. 

The Azores are only 2,000 miles from 
parts of our eastern seaboard, and if Ber- 
muda fell into hostile hands it is a matter 
of less than 3 hours for modern bombers 
to reach our shores. 

From a base in the outer West Indies, 
the coast of Florida could be reached in 
200 minutes. 
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The islands off the west coast of Africa 
are only 1,500 miles from Brazil. Modern 
planes starting from the Cape Verde Is- 
lands can be over Brazil in 7 hours. 

And Para, Brazil, is but 4 flying hours 
to Caracas, Venezuela; and Venezuela but 
214 hours to Cuba and the Canal Zone; 
and Cuba and the Canal Zone are 214 
hours to Tampico, Mexico; and Tampico 
is 2144 hours to St. Louis, Kansas City and 
Omaha. 

On the other side of the continent, Alas- 
ka, with a white population of only 30,000 
people, is within 4 or 5 hours of flying dis- 
tance to Vancouver, Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland. The islands of the southern Pa- 
cific are not too far removed from the 
west coast of South America to prevent 
them from becoming bases of enormous 
strategic advantage to attacking forces. 

Surely, the developments of the past few 
weeks have made it clear to all of our cit- 
izens that the possibility of attack on vital 
American zones ought to make it essen- 
tial that we have the physical, the ready 
ability to meet those attacks and to pre- 
vent them from reaching their objectives 

This means military implements—not 
on paper—which are ready and available 
to meet any lightning offensive against 
our American interest. It means also that 
facilities for production must be ready to 
turn out munitions and equipment at top 
speed. 

We have had the lesson before us over 
and over again—nations that were not 
ready and were unable to get ready found 
themselves overrun by the enemy. So- 
called impregnable fortifications no longer 
exist. A defense which allows an enemy 
to consolidate his approach without hin- 
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drance will lose. A defense which makes 
no effective effort to destroy the lines of 
supplies and communications of the ene- 
my will lose. 

An effective defense by its very nature 
requires the equipment to attack an ag- 
gressor on his route before he can estab- 
lish strong bases within the territory of 
American vital interests. 

Loose talking and thinking on the part 
of some may give the false impression that 
our own Army and Navy are not first-rate, 
or that money has been wasted on them. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

In recent years the defensive power of 
our Army, Navy and Marine Corps has 
been very greatly improved. 

The Navy is stronger today than at any 
time in the nation’s history. Today also 
a large program of new construction is well 
under way. Ship for ship, ours are equal 
to, or better than the vessels of any foreign 
power. 

The Army likewise is at its greatest 
peace-time strength. Its equipment in 
quality and quantity has been greatly in- 
creased and improved. 

The National Guard and the reserve 
strength of the two services are better 
equipped and better prepared than during 
any other peace-time period. 

On the other side of the picture we must 
visualize the outstanding fact that since 
the first day of September, 1939, every 
week that has passed has brought new 
lessons learned from actual combat on land 
and sea. 

I cite examples. Where naval ships have 
operated without adequate protection by 
defending aircraft, their vulnerability to 
air attack has increased. All nations are 
hard at work studying the need of addi- 
tional anti-aircraft protection. 

Several months: ago the use of a new 
type of magnetic mine made many un- 
thinking people believe that all surface 
ships were doomed. Within a few weeks a 
successful defensive device against these 
mines was placed in operation; and it is a 
fact that the sinkings of merchant ships 
by torpedo, by mine or by airplane are 
definitely much lower than during the 
similar period in 1915. 

Combat conditions have changed even 
more rapidly in the air. With the amaz- 
ing progress in the design of planes and 
engines, the airplane of a year ago is out- 
of-date now. It is too slow, it is improp- 
erly protected, it is too weak in gun 
power. 

In types of planes, we are not behind 
the other nations of the world. Many of 
the planes of the belligerent powers are at 
this moment not of the latest models. But 
one belligerent power not only has many 
more planes than all their opponents com- 
bined, but also appears to have a weekly 
production capacity at the moment that 
is far greater than that of their opponents. 

From the point of view of our own de- 
fense, therefore, great additional produc- 
tion capacity is our principal air requisite. 

For the permanent record, I ask the 
Congress not to take any action which 


would in any way hamper or delay the de- 
livery of American-made planes to foreign 
nations which have ordered them, or seek 
to purchase more planes. That, from the 
point of view of our own national defense, 
would be extremely shortsighted. 

During the past year American produc- 
tion capacity for war planes, including 
engines, has risen from approximately 
6,000 planes a year to more than double 
that number, due in greater part to the 
placing of foreign orders. 

Our immediate problem is to superim- 
pose on this production capacity a greatly 
increased additional production capacity. 
I should like to see this nation geared up 
to the ability to turn out at least 50,000 
planes a year. Furthermore, I believe 
that this nation should plan at this time a 
program that would provide us with 50,- 
000 military and naval planes. 

The ground forces of the Army require 
the immediate speeding up of last winter’s 
program to procure equipment of all kinds, 
including motor transport and artillery, 
including anti-aircraft guns and full am- 
munition supplies. It had been planned 
to spread these requirements over the next 
three or four years. We should fill them 
at once. 

At this time I am asking the immediate 
appropriation by the Congress of a large 
sum of money for four primary purposes: 

First, to procure the essential equip- 
ment of all kinds for a larger and 
thoroughly rounded-out Army; 

Second, to replace or modernize all 
old Army and Navy equipment with 
the latest type of equipment; 

Third, to increase production fa- 
cilities for everything needed for the 
Army and Navy for national defense. 
We require the ability to turn out 
quickly infinitely greater supplies; 

Fourth, to speed up to a twenty- 
four hour basis all existing Army and 
Navy contracts, and all new contracts 
to be awarded. 

I ask for an immediate appropriation 
of $896,000,000, divided approximately as 
follows: 

1. For the Army 
2. For the Navy and Marine 

Corps ~s ... 250,000,000 
8. To the President to pro- 

vide for emergencies affect- 

ing the national security 

and defense 

In addition to the above sum, I ask for 
authorizations for the Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps to make contract obliga- 
tions in the further sum of $186,000,000. 

And to the President an additional 
authorization to make contract obliga- 
tions for $100,000,000. 

The total of authorizations is, there- 
fore, $286,000,000. 

It is my belief that a large part of the 
requested appropriation of $100,000,000, 
and the requested authorization of $100,- 
000,000 to the President will be used prin- 
cipally for the increase of production of 
airplanes, anti-aircraft guns, and the train- 
ing of additional personnel for these 
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weapons. This would be in addition to the 
direct estimates for these purposes jp 
the other items requested. 

The proposed details of the appropria. 
tions and authorizations asked for will be 
given to the committees of the Congress, 

These estimates do not, of course, dup. 
licate any item now in the pending War 
and Navy appropriation bills for the year 
1941. Nor do they include supplemental or 
deficiency estimates which may become 
necessary by reason of pending legislation 
or shortage of funds under existing pro. 
grams. 

There are some who say that demoe. 
racy cannot cope with the new techniques 
of government developed in recent years 
by a few countries—by a few countries 
which deny freedoms which we maintain 
are essential to our democratic way of life, 
This I reject. 

I know that our trained officers and 
men know more about fighting and the 
weapons and equipment needed for fight- 
ing than any of us laymen; and I have con- 
fidence in them. 

I know that to cope with present dan- 
gers we must be strong in heart and hand; 
strong in our faith—strong in faith in 
our way of living. 

I, too, pray for peace—that the ways 
of aggression and force may be banished 
from the earth—but I am determined to 
face the fact realistically that this nation 
requires a toughness of moral and physical 
fiber. Those qualities, I am convinced, the 
American people hold to a high degree. 

Our task is plain. The road we must 
take is clearly indicated. Our defenses 
must be invulnerable, our security abso- 
lute. But our defense as it, was yesterday, 
or even as it is today, does not provide se- 
curity against potential developments and 
dangers of the future. 

Defense cannot be static. Defense must 
grow and change from day to day. De 
fense must be dynamic and flexible, an ex- 
pression of the vital forces of the nation 
and of its resolute will to meet whatever 
challenge the future may hold. For these 
reasons, I need hardly assure you that 
after the adjournment of this session of 
the Congress, I will not hesitate to call 
the Congress into special sessions if at 
any time the situation of the national de- 
fense requires it. The Congress and the 
Chief Executive constitute a team where 
the defense of the land is concerned. 

Our ideal, our objective is still peace— 
peace at home and peace abroad. Never- 
theless, we stand ready not only to spend 
millions for defense, but to give our serv- 
ice and even our lives for the maintenance 
of our American liberties. 

Our security is not a matter of weapons 
alone. The arm that wields them must be 
strong, the eye that guides them clear, the 
will that directs them indomitable. 

These are the characteristics of a free 
people, a people devoted to the institu 
tions they themselves have built, a people 
willing to defend a way of life that is 
precious to them all, a people who put 
their faith in God. 








It Takes 33 Separate Brews to Make a Single 








Glass of This Delicious Beer! 


K thousands of beer lovers set down a 
cool, clear glass of Pabst Blue Ribbon, 
they say: “Gosh, how do they do it?” 

Well, one swift answer is...33 Blends!... 
Not one, or two, or five, but 33 separate 
“brews” from 33 separate kettles! 

Each brew is as fine as choicest ingredients 
and Pabst’s 96 years of experience can 
make it! 

But brewing is a natural process, and 
Nature never yields two brews that are ex- 
actly alike even with the same formula and 


strict scientific control. That’s why Pabst 
goes to so much extra work and expense to 
bring together 33 separate brews in perfect 
blend—dictated by the Blue Ribbon formula. 

As in the finest champagnes, coffee, to- 
bacco, it’s expertly balanced blending that 
gives Blue Ribbon its unvarying goodness. 

The result is: America’s Premium Beer... 
with a smoothness that is unique... anda 
taste that is always the same. 

Sometime today, have the pleasure of 
meeting Blue Ribbon. 
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7 Pabst Blue Ribbon and Prove dt 


Copyright 1940, Pabst Brewing Company, Milwaukee 
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Should Coming Presidential Campaign 
Be Confined Solely to Domestic Issues? 


Cyrus McCormick 


SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO; Member, Re- 
publican National Committee, 


answers: 

War issues and foreign policy questions 
cannot be eliminated from the coming 
presidential campaign, because they can- 
not be eliminated from the consciousness 
of Americans. On the other hand, it is 
probable that this country may more 
easily stay out of war if all sides of the 
debate during the campaign, individually 
and collectively, reiterate determination 
to remain at peace. 

A satisfactory national foreign policy 
will be one which determines at all costs 
to remain at peace unless the Western 
Hemisphere is invaded. Because of the 
risk of disaster we must lose no time to 
prepare adequate defensive armament. 
The expense of preparedness involves a 
discussion of foreign policy and perhaps 
of the necessity of reducing domestic ex- 
penditures in order to pay the bill. 


(by telegraph) 


Christian A. Herter 


BOSTON, MASS.; Speaker of the House, 
Massachusetts Legislature; Member, Secre- 
tariat, American Peace Commission, 
1918-19, 


answers: 


I suggest that the resolutions commit- 
tee which will be selected by the Republi- 


—Harris & Ewing 


DANIEL O. HASTINGS 





Should the electorate in this 
year’s campaign confine its atten- 
tion to the domestic problems to 
be solved, or should it also take 
into account problems that may 
arise in conjunction with the war 
in Europe? This question grows in 
importance as the campaign 
waxes. To obtain a consensus of 
the views of the nation at large, 


The United States News asked 


leaders in the political parties and 
others in public life these ques- 
tions: 

Should the war issues and 
foreign policy questions be 
eliminated from the coming 
presidential campaign? 
Should the campaign be 
fought entirely on domestic 
issues? 

Answers are published herewith. 





can convention invite the Democratic reso- 
lutions committee, which can easily be 
selected by the Democratic delegates in 
advance, to sit down in joint meeting and 
draw up a very general statement of for- 
eign policy to be accepted by both con- 
ventions as a statement of national policy. 

To do so would eliminate foreign af- 
fairs as an issue in the campaign, and 
greatly strengthen the unity of the nation 
in the face of what is clearly a great 
danger. 


Daniel O. Hastings 


WILMINGTON, DEL.; Member Executive 
Committee, Republican National Commit- 
tee; Former United States Senator, 


answers: 

War issues and foreign policy questions 
should be eliminated from every presi- 
dential campaign. From a practical point 
of view, however, this cannot be done. It 
could not be done even if both political 
parties should state it as a pledge in their 
respective platforms. 

It will be difficult for either political 
party to set forth a foreign policy that 
can be followed to a certainty after the 
inauguration. The whole country may 
change its attitude by the time the con- 
ventions are held. I suppose both parties 
will declare in solemn words their deter- 
mination to keep the country out of war; 
that may or may not be popular on elec- 
tion day. 


Norman Thomas 


NEW YORK CITY; Socialist Party Nominee 
for President of the United ‘States, 


answers: 
So long as this is a democracy, and 
there are important differences on war is- 


sues and foreign policy, such questions 
cannot and should not be excluded from 
the coming presidential campaign. Parties 
and candidates should be, however, under 
solemn obligation not to manipulate issues 
of life and death for our people for purely 
partisan advantage. As soon as we have 
determined by intelligent democratic proe- 
esses the issues—what we are to defend 
—the question of effective military con- 
tribution to that defense requires expert 
non-partisan treatment. 


Senator Bridges 


(Rep.), New Hampshire; Member, Senate 
Committees on Appropriations and 
Military Affairs, 


answers: 


The question of war and peace should 
most certainly not be a partisan issue. 
There is only one point of view possible. 
We must all look toward what is best for 
America, not only today but over a pe- 
riod of years. 

Of course, in the coming campaign there 
cannot be a black-out of such discussion. 
The American people are entitled to know 
the detailed position of both parties and 
of all candidates on questions of such 
vital importance. 

Domestic however, are para 
mount, especially when the world is aflame 
and our economy is subject to the shocks 
of war. 


issues, 


Estelle M. Sternberger 


NEW YORK CITY; Executive Director, 
World Peaceways, 


answers: 

No! Political parties should be required 
at all times to declare their stand on wat 
issues and foreign policy. To do otherwise 


(by telegraph) 
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would be to give a party or administration 
a blank check on foreign policy. 

However, we must permit no adminis- 
tration to turn our attention away from 
the dangers to our democracy created by 
domestic problems. We know by experi- 
ence that a government is tempted to use 
the trick of turning the spotlight on 
foreign dangers when internal conditions 
go wrong. We must demand of all par- 
ties in this campaign that they show us 
their hand on both foreign and domestic 
issues. 


Roger W. Babson 


BABSON PARK, MASS.; Economist and 
Prohibition Party Nominee for 
President of United States, 


answers: 


Should war issues and foreign policy 
questions be eliminated from the coming 
presidential campaign? My answer is 
or.” 

No. 

Should the campaign be fought en- 
tirely on domestic issues? My answer is 
N ” 

No. 

In view of the conditions abroad be- 
coming worse and worse, the two major 
parties should form a coalition party. 


E. B. Germany 


DALLAS, TEXAS; Co-Chairman, Garner-for- 
President Committee, 


answers: 


The foreign policy of the United States 
always has had a vital relation to its 
progress and development. It is absurd to 
suggest eliminating foreign policy ques- 
tions from a presidential campaign at this 
critical time. So far as the campaign is 
concerned we should not allow the war to 
afiect the normal functioning of demo- 
cratic processes. 


John Nevin Sayre 


NEW YORK; Chairman, Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, 


answers: 


My answer to both questions is an em- 
phatie “No.” The election verdict on ev- 
ery major domestic issue is certain to be 
tadically affected, perhaps totally altered, 
by the supreme decision: Does America 
join the war or stay out? If we go in, our 
national economy and psychology will al- 
most immediately shift to the pattern of 
military totalitarianism necessitated by 
war. If we stay out, the free pattern of 
democracy may be kept alive. No other 


— issue compares in importance with 
this. 
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When you send your 
voice by telephone, it 
arrives in perfect shape 


Back of the good service which your 
Bell Telephone Company gives you 
is the equipment you use. This is 
Western Electric’s responsibility, as 
it has been since 1881. 

It is a many-sided activity which 
calls for experience in management, 
extensive resources in manufacturing, 


purchasing and distributing, a large 


MAKING TOOLS TO MAKE TELEPHONES 


Your voice...with CARE 


IT'S TOM 
| KNOW 
THAT 
VOICE 


staff of engineers and technicians and 
thousands of skilled men and women 
trained in the making of no less than 
43,000 items of telephone apparatus. 

Thus Western Electric helps your 
telephone company to handle ““Your 


> 


Voice with Care” and to provide a 
service which is the best and most 


economical in the world. 
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Western Electric 
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HOW PRESS VIEWS ALLIES’ 


Half the commentators appear 
strongly confident of victory. 
Small proportion isolationist. 


Newspaper editors discussing the pres- 
ent status of the European war are al- 
most evenly divided between optimism 
and pessimism for the success of the Al- 
lied cause. On the one hand is voiced 
strong belief in the ultimate success of the 
Allies; on the other a conclusion that 
German skill and power are so great as to 


Darling for New York Herald-Tribune 





OUR HOME STRATEGISTS GET DOWN 
TO WORK 


presage ill for the democracies. About 
one-fourth of the editors, who recognize 
the power of Germany, advocate an iso- 
lationist policy in the United States, but 
the greater number call for a strong pre- 
paredness policy without directly coun- 
seling entrance into the war. 

“Hitler is at grips with nations pre- 
pared to fight to the bitter end,” asserts 
the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), “knowing 
that it is a duel to the death. They have 
military and naval advantages he does not 
possess.” And the introductory speech in 
the House of Commons of Britain’s new 
Prime Minister, Winston Churchill, causes 
the New York Times (Dem.) to exclaim: 
“with such a spirit freedom will not be 
tricked into submission!” 

A less favorable view is taken by the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.), in that 
Great Britain “faces the greatest crisis in 
the history of the British Empire.” 

“Crux of the problem that today con- 
fronts the Allied leaders is: ‘Can they 
catch up with the Nazi air power before it 
is too late?’” says the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch (Ind.). And the Baltimore Sun (Ind.): 
“in any event the situation of France and 
Britain is as serious as it was when the 
British fell back from Mons in 1914.” 

As to American participation, the Miami 
(Fla.) Daily News (Ind.) concludes that 
“the fear of having to fight a purely naval 
war with Japan some day is a strong de- 
terrent to committing ourselves to a total 
war in Europe.” 

“Many will still feel, no doubt,” says 
the Birmingham (Ala.) News (Dem.), 
“that our country is not immediately con- 
cerned with the war in Europe. They may 
be right. We hope they are. But we can- 
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not afford to take any chances in the mere 
hope that things will turn out all right for 
us. Whatever happens abroad, we must 
look to our future and prepare.” 

“There is no difference of opinion be. 
tween isolationists and almost anyone 
else,” contends the Philadelphia (Pa) 
Record (Ind.), “as far as defending the 
United States is concerned. . . . If Mr 
Roosevelt and this Congress join to put 
through a broad, sweeping defense pro. 
gram, we predict the announcement will be 
greeted with nation-wide cheers.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





The New Veteran Pension Bill: 
Most Editors Disapprove 


Almost without exception commenting 
newspapers criticize the action of the 
House of Representatives in extending 
pension benefits to widows, children and 
parents of World War veterans with 90 
days’ service, at home or abroad. The 
measure was passed, 247 to 31, without a 
roll call and is pending in the Senate. 

“The Rankin Bill,” observes the 
Youngstown (O.) Vindicator (Dem.), 
“breaks down, for the first time, the prin- 
ciple of confining veterans’ pensions to 
service-connected disability cases. Once 
this rule is broken, the way is opened to 
more extensive raids on the Treasury, per- 
haps even to the financially ruinous pro- 
posal of pensions for all veterans. The bill 
disregards the orderly plan of social se- 
curity set up for all the people on the 
basis of their need.” 

The Boston (Mass.) Transcript (Rep.) 
declares the legislation “is so objection- 
able that even many veterans themselves 
are opposed to it.” That paper adds: 
“The American Veterans’ Association 
bluntly warns that ‘this bill would estab- 
lish the doctrine that dependents of such 
veterans are in a preferred class.’ ” 

In view of precedents involved, the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.) is 
impressed by the fact that “should this 
bill become law, the sound policy of the 
Federal Government on World War pen- 
sions would be abandoned.” The St. Louis 
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paper adds: “The wise, fair rule that a 
pension must be based on a service dis- 
ability would be tossed on the junk heap. 
In its place, we would have the way 
cleared for indiscriminate paying of pen- 
sions. We would invite a pension load the 
like of which the world has never seen.” 

“So far as the House is concerned,” 
states the Newark (N.J.) Evening News 
(Ind.), “the bulwark that the adjusted- 
compensation program was supposed to 
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THAT OCEAN‘S GETTING TO LOOK 
AWFULLY NARROW 


erect against general pension legislation is 
swept aside and the way opened to still 
more pension liberalization. The bill now 
goes to the Senate, where favorable con- 
sideration is looked for, this being an 
election year.” 

“Tribute to the potency of the veterans’ 
lobby and to the pliability of Congress in 
an election year,” according to the Char- 
lotte (N.C.) News (Dem.), “this bill resur- 
rects the policy of handing out social bene- 
fits to veterans who came through the war 
with whole skins and sound constitutions.” 

“Compensation and pension payments 
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WHICH WILL BE TURNED BACK? 


for the veterans of all wars,” observes the 
Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), “are now 
in excess of $400,000,000 yearly, while to- 
tal annual expenditures of the Veterans’ 
Administration from appropriations and 
trust funds are in excess of $600,000,000. 

“In view of the comprehensive systems 
of social insurance and pensions for needy 
widows and children established in recent 
years, there is no justification for a further 
expansion of benefits to survivors of vet- 
erans.” 

“There is no legislation,” concludes the 
Hartford (Conn.) Times (Dem.), “which 
men dislike to oppose more than that 
which is held out to be for the benefit of 
those who have served the country in war 
time, or their dependents.” 

The “The 
doubtedly would have been over- 
whelming if there had been a roll call. 
The refusal to grant a roll call discloses at 
least some degree of unwillingness on the 
part of the House members to let their 
constituents see their names on record, as 
voting for a bill which sound reason did 
not defend. Presumably the measure 
gained votes by reason of the expectation 
that the Senate will fail to enact it.” 

“Tt is unnecessary under this bill,” ac- 
cording to the Manchester (N.H.) Union 
(Rep.), “that a veteran should have seen 
any fighting or suffered disability as a re- 
sult of war service to make his widow 
eligible for a pension. The bill specifies 
that pensions shall be available to the 
dependents of all veterans who served 90 
days or more during the World War. It is 
fair to ask how much farther this Treas- 
ury raid is to be carried.” 


vote un- 


less 


Times continues: 
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(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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ing importance in National Affairs today) 


SHARING THE WAR BURDEN 


How Rich and Poor, 


New Dealers prepare plan 
to raise $15,000,000,000 a year 
for defending the country 


Being polished by the New Deal group 
in Washington is a new plan to finance 
America’s next war. The polishers are the 
same official advisers who provided the 
basic plans for some of President Roose- 
velt’s peace-time New Deal. 

Their work is important because a war 
finance program may go into effect even 
if this country does not go to war. Ap- 
parent now is the fact that, whatever hap- 
pens on the military front, the economic 
front will be dominated by preparations 
for defense. Responsible officials are even 
predicting that as much as $10,000,000,000 
a year may be spent by the Government 
on defense before the country is complete- 
ly armed. 

Such expenditures demand a method of 
raising money to meet them. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that businessmen un- 
derstand the plan now being formed to pay 
for this war effort. High officials of the 
Army are already examining it, but busi- 
nessmen will be called upon to pay the bills. 

As a matter of fact, war finance and 
war production are viewed as practically a 
single problem. Present plans for financ- 
ing war are being fitted into the Army and 
Navy industrial mobilization program as 
a hand fits into a glove. That is why war 
finance is as important to businessmen as 
war itself. No one will escape its effects. 

Fundamental goal of the program is to 
enable American industry to shift from 
the production of peace-time goods—auto- 
mobiles, radios and furniture—to the pro- 
duction of war goods—tanks, airplanes, 
warships and machine guns if that shift 
proves necessary. Estimates are that at 
least $15,000,000,000 worth of war goods 
will have to be made annually in war. This 
means that American industry must cur- 
tail production of peace goods by $15,000,- 
000,000. 

But, while war orders are being filled, 
wages are being paid and workers will 
want to buy the very things the Govern- 
ment does not want industry to produce. 
The second problem, then, is to prevent 
these civilian workers from buying an in- 
creasing amount of peace-time goods while 
industry is devoted to turning out war 
goods. 

Of the two problems, SEC Chairman 
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Consumers and Businessmen Would Bear Cos 


Jerome Frank, author of the latest war 
finance plan, believes “The basic one con- 
cerns the ways and means of reducing 
civilian expenditures by the cost of arma- 
ments.” In other words, the major problem 
is to stop civilians from buying as many 
automobiles, houses and pieces of furniture 
during war as they would in prosperous 
times, so that industry can turn to pro- 
ducing war goods. 

Dictators solve both problems by the 
simple expedient of confiscating industry 
and placing the whole population on ra- 
tions. Mr. Frank and his group believe the 
same ends can be served with less strin- 
gent measures. Their solution is taxes. 





New program advocated to pay 
for America’s next war. 

Basis of the war finance plan is 
a many-sided tax program. 

Income taxes and forced loans 
would raise money needed for war. 

Sales taxes would boost prices 
to cut down on private spending. 

Goal is to supply the Govern- 
ment with $15,000,000,000 a year. 





Mr. Frank emphasizes, however, that 
those taxes would operate within an 
unrestricted system of free enterprise. 

The first problem is to curtail private 
spending. This would be done by using 
prohibitively high sales taxes on the goods 
the Government does not want made. For 
example, Mr. Frank estimates that, with 
an $80,000,000,000 national income, the 
American people would normally spend 
$5,500,000,000 on automobiles and their 
operation. He does not believe they should 
be allowed to spend this amount in war 
time. 

To prevent such spending, therefore, a 
heavy sales tax would be clamped on 
private automobiles, gasoline, oil and tires. 
This would raise the price of automobiles 
and the cost of operating them so high 
that only the rich could afford them. 
Therefore, fewer automobiles would be 
sold, even though people, generally, would 
have more money to spend. Mr. Frank 
estimates that private spending could be 
cut by $2,500,000,000 on automobiles 


alone. The automobile industry then would 
turn to producing vehicles for war use 
and the oil industry to supplying gasoline 
for war purposes in great amount. 

Another $2,000,000,000 would be taken 
from sales of furniture, radios, refriger. 
ators and similar household goods by the 
same method. By putting a tax on build. 
ing materials and arbitrarily raising inter. 
est rates on mortgages, new housing would 
be cut by $500,000,000. Sales taxes on lux. 
ury goods like perfumes, cosmetics, jewel- 
ry, liquor and tobacco are estimated to 
slice another $3,000,000,000 from cop. 
sumer purchases. 


Reducing the Living Standard 


The program, therefore, calls for cur. 
tailing $8,000,000,000 in consumer spend- 
ing, releasing this purchasing power for war, 

Business comes next on the program. 
Stiff taxes would be placed on unnecessary 
business replacements, and non-essential 
businesses would be prevented from rais- 
ing new money by the SEC or some other 
government agency. This is estimated to 
lower private purchasing by another $2, 
000,000,000, bringing total savings to $10, 
000,000,000. 

Under this war finance plan, the re- 
maining $5,000,000,000 would be drained 
from individual savin; s. When the nation- 
al income reaches $80,000,000,000, which it 
could do quickly in war, official estimates 
are that $10,000,000,000 is saved. Under 
normal conditions, these savings are spent 
to expand industrial plant and equipment. 
During war, such spending would be pr- 
hibited except for war industries. Hence, 
the Government could expect easy access 
to at least half of the savings. 

This element of the war finance plan is 
based upon the assumption that during 
war the American people behind the lines 
could be reasonably well fed, comfortably 
housed and clothed. The only things they 
would have to sacrifice would be the things 
they could get along without. The effect o 
business, however, would be important, 
because normal sales would be drastically 
curtailed for many items. 

The next step would be to make avail 
able to the Government the purchasing 
power taken from the people. This would 
be accomplished by another system of 
taxes. Sales and other taxes on consump 
tion would not be expected to raise much 
money. In fact, the less they raised the 
more effective would they be considered, 
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because the main idea would be to throt- 
tle spending. 

Before revenue-raising taxes are im- 
posed, the war plan calls for a mild degree 
of inflation until industry operates at 
capacity. To get industrial plant in action, 
Mr. Frank suggests continued government 
borrowing and spending, and, if necessary, 
a moderate use of printing press money. 
When production reached its peak, the Gov- 
ernment would step in with heavy taxes. 

Because these planners assert a desire to 
preserve as much of the profit system as 
possible during war, Mr. Frank “would 
regard as undesirable all tax proposals 
which would take away a substantial part 
of all incomes above a very moderate level, 
or would take away all so-called ‘war 
profits.’” This does not mean that profit- 
eering would be permitted. But levies on 
profits would not be expected to yield 
more than $5,000,000,000 of the $15,000,- 
000,000 needed. 

The remainder—$10,000,000,000—would 
have to come from individuals, and the 
most heavily taxed would be those indi- 
viduals with moderate incomes—between 
$1,200 and $10,000 a year. To reach these 
groups, Mr. Frank sees much merit in the 
forced savings plan of John Maynard 
Keynes, well-known British economist who 
has yet to persuade the British Govern- 
ment that his program should be adopted. 

To be remembered is the fact that, if 
this war finance plan is adopted, these 
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middle-income groups will have more cash 
available during war than in peace be- 
cause they .culd not spend their incomes 
so readily on luxuries. Proposed therefore 
is a combination income tax and govern- 
ment loan. Payments made by lower-in- 
come groups would be 75 per cent loans, 
those by the highest groups would be only 
10 per cent loans. In the long run, the rich 
would pay for the bulk of war costs, but, 
during war, contributions would come 
heavily from rich and poor. 

Suggested tax rates range from 2 per 
cent on incomes between $1,000 and $1,500 
to 25 per cent on incomes between $5,000 
and $10,000, and 75 per cent on incomes 
above $100,000. 

Added merit is claimed for forced sav- 
ings on the grounds that they would tend 
to prevent war-time inflation by restricting 
purchasing power, and to soften post-war 
deflation by increasing purchasing power 
when loans are paid. Forced savings also 
would give the Treasury a substantial 
supply of money at low interest rates. 

The final step in the finance plan is to 
make money available to war industries. 
At this point war finance dovetails into the 
industrial mobilization plan designed to 
gear industry for war. 

To finance the building of new plant and 
equipment, the plan distinguishes between 
(1) Productive capacity for goods which 
can be used in both war and peace, and 
(2) Productive capacity for goods which 


are useful only in war. To enable industry 
to produce more uniforms, shoes, trucks 
and gasoline, for example, officials believe 
private financing should be employed. 
Short-term loans could be _ obtained 
through commercial banks and long-term 
loans through new securities issued under 
government supervision. After the war, 
this additional capacity presumably could 
be turned to the production of peace-time 
goods. 

New plant and equipment to produce 
arms, ammunition and battleships, how- 
ever, would be financed by the Govern- 
ment because these plants would be useless 
when war is ended. Officials suggest that 
these plants could be operated either di- 
rectly by the Government or by private 
management under leases. Whichever 
method proves more efficient would be 
adopted. 

Whether such a comprehensive finan- 
cial program for war ever will be put into 
effect depends finally upon the decision of 
Congress and upon the reaction of tax 
experts in the Treasury. Before both 
groups, however, is a plan that proposes 
to do many things at once—to raise 
money, to inflate prices for luxury items, 
to keep prices for necessities low and to 
clamp rigid controls over industrial out- 
put. Because all these things would have 
to be done in war, and may be required to 
prepare for war, the program doubtless 
will receive careful study. 
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If Germany Should Win the War 


Disastrous Consequences to American Economy Envisaged 


Compensation for the loss 
of trade with invaded nations 
in increased sales to Allies 


With the irruption of German forces 
into Belgium and the Netherlands, Amer- 
ican business enters upon the most criti- 
cal period since the reparations crisis of 
1931. For the first time, the chance that 
Germany may win the war has become 
an urgent consideration, forcing people to 
contemplate possible destructive effects 
on the world’s economic structure. 

Hitler is avowedly driving to crush 
France and destroy the British Empire 
“by October.” This raises before Ameri- 
can business a possibility of peace terms 
that not only would stop the flow of war 
orders, but would totally disrupt interna- 
tional trade, destroy billions in American 
foreign investments, and jeopardize the 


| PREVIOUS MONTH | 


value of the 17,000 tons of gold owned 
by the United States Treasury. 

So long as any such potentiality remains 
to plague the calculations of business man- 
agements and investors, it far outweighs 
the gains to be expected in current war 
orders and effects of the speed-up in Amer- 
ican armament building which, at best, 
must take several months to reach im- 
portant dimensions. 

To these considerations is attributed the 
drastic break in stocks, bonds and many 
commodities which followed the German 
advance, during the second week-end of 
May through the Low Countries. The 
slump extended even to securities of muni- 
tions industries and to war commodities 
like wheat. The earlier spurt in imported 
goods like tin and rubber was checked, 
though perhaps only momentarily. 

So far as our export trade is concerned, 
this latest turn of the war will mean in- 
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April business activity, measured by check payments, ex- 
ceeded that of the year before by 14.11 per cent. Adjusted 
for higher prices, the gain was 13.70 per cent. The map 
shows business conditions by States compared with the aver- 
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creased volume during the summer—and 
so long as the war continues. 

Of course, it has disrupted our trade 
with the Netherlands, Belgium and Lux. 
embourg, exports to which in 1939 aggre. 
gated $165,000,000, and has placed in in. 
creasing jeopardy exports to the Mediter- 
ranean countries, running at the rate of 
$250,000,000 annually. 

Immediate losses in these directions are 
expected to be more than made up soon 
by increased sales of war supplies and in- 
dustrial goods generally to the now en- 
larged group of Allied nations, whose 
sources of supply in Europe are now cut 
off and whose industries have become 
increasingly vulnerable to German air at- 
tack. South America, which has been buy- 
ing about $70,000,000 a year in the 
Low Countries, also will be forced to turn 
to the U.S. as the only alternative source. 

These increased exports, plus the Ad- 
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age national gain. All States show increased activity. The 
average national gain was exceeded in 15 States shown in 
white; closely approached in the 18 shaded States. The 15 
States shown in black fell below the national average. 
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The Trend of Business 








ministration’s growing arms program and 
rapid increase in federal deficit expendi- 
tures generally, will be a strong supporting 
factor in business. Nevertheless, it is un- 
doubtedly true that confidence in Ameri- 
can industrial and market circles has been 
severely shaken. It could hardly be re- 
stored until some fairly decisive check met 
the German advance. 

The trend of business during the balance 
of 1940 is therefore, at this time, funda- 
mentally unpredictable. It will depend 
upon the fortunes of war on the plains of 
Belgium and Northern France, and about 
the shores—on both sides—of the English 
Channel. No little weight will attach to 
the actions of Premier Mussolini, which 
will indicate that astute observer’s esti- 
mate of the probable outcome of the Ger- 
man thrust. 
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Steel in an Upswing; 
Better Retail Trade 


Industrial activity rose last week under 
the lead of steel, which advanced to 70 
per cent of capacity, a gain of 4 points. 
The rather pronounced gain was due chief- 
ly to filling of orders in recent cut-price 
buying of sheets and strips, shipments of 
which must be completed by June 30 to 
secure the price reduction. There was also 
continued large export buying. The nature 
of the advance, therefore, is not such as to 
give definite indication of its long contin- 
uance. However, steel scrap prices have 
had another rise. 

FHA reports continue to reflect high 
activity in home building. Railway freight 
loadings also made a sharp gain the latest 
week reported, rising 3.3 per cent for the 
week and 16.3 for the year. ; 

Retail trade has continued to make 
small gains over last year. Department 
store sales early in May were 4 per cent 
above a year ago, but reacted somewhat— 
owing partly to unseasonable weather. 
Chain-store sales in April were only 2.4 
per cent higher than a year previous, the 
smallest increase in months. 

Increased government purchases of in- 
dustrial materials are foreshadowed in 
President Roosevelt’s request for an addi- 
tional billion dollars for defense, and in the 
Townsend resolution to use $500,000,000 
of the gold stabilization fund to accumu- 
late reserve supplies of strategic raw ma- 
terials, 

7 Larger purchases by the Allies of Amer- 
ican goods of a non-military nature may be 
forced by declining production, as more 
British and French workers are drawn into 
military service and by German destruc- 
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tion of industrial plants in the Allied 
countries. 

Automobile output is now being more 
definitely curtailed, owing to poor April re- 
tail deliveries of only 402,000—barely 
above March—and burdensome dealer 
stocks. Output may fall to 300,000 by June. 


The New York Cotton Exchange Serv- 











ORTY YEARS AGO the red NBC 
Seal was placed on the first packaged 
soda cracker, signifying the beginning of 
an era of clean, fresh bakery goods hon- 
estly weighed and uniformly priced. 
Then, in the public eye, it was simply 
a trademark; but as year followed year, 
and more and more products were 
launched under the red NBC Seal it 
grew to be recognized as an infallible 
mark of sincerity and integrity — a sym- 
bol of the finest in bakery products. 
Today over 500 products carry this 
Seal. There is no more honored mark — 
no insignia of high quality more uni- 
versally known in the food industry. It 


ice estimates that world cotton consump- 
tion will be reduced 4,000,000 bales as a re- 
sult of the war, plus another million if the 
hostilities spread to the Mediterranean 
area—an unfavorable factor in exports of 
the American staple, which has been one of 
the leaders in the foreign trade rise of the 
last several months. 


stands for uniformity, wholesomeness, 
dependable freshness, delicious flavor. 

The confidence the consumer places 
in the NEC Seal imposes a solemn obli- 
gation on its sponsors. It stands as an 
alert sentinel over every step in the pro- 
duction of National Biscuit Company 
products. It has inspired such activities 
as the constant scientific testing of raw 
materials and packaging methods, the 
perfection of an unparalleled country- 
wide distribution system. 

Small wonder then that it is sought 
out by consumers; that it has come to 
be America’s symbol for the finest in 
bakery products. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Introducing 
THE ORIGINAL HIGHBALL 


@ In the railroading days of 


Casey Jones, semaphore and 
disc signals hadn’t been invent- 
ed. With ropes and pulleys they 
used to raise a ball high on a pole 
to indicate a clear track. From 
that came the word “highball” 
—meaning full speed ahead. 


And today, guided by modern 
signal systems, Erie freights 
highball between New York 
and Chicago on the fastest of 
freight schedules. 


Erie service is streamlined 
to save you money. Speed is the 
watchword. On-time delivery 
is the goal. Call the Erie agent 
and see for yourself. 


co 


_-~ SMOOTH eo1ne 
A -»-EAST AND WEST 


For a smoother ride between 
New York and Chicago take the 


\. scenic Erie route. Rest and relax, / 


arrive refreshed. 


















-New Labor Policy for Defense? 
Unions Prepare to Resist Change 


The struggle has begun to determine the 
role of labor unions in the defense effort 
ahead. Revision of the pro-union policies 
of the last 10 years has already been asked 
of Congress. 

A spokesman for the Navy Department, 
Rear Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, co- 
ordinator of ship construction, posed the 
problem last week in testimony before the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs. He 


ini — iene : 
REAR ADMIRAL ROBINSON 
His request . . . an indicator 


all shipyards. This means a longer work- 
week. But under existing laws a speed-up 
will increase automatically labor costs of 
ship construction, already highest in the 
world. Admiral Robinson concluded that 
Congress should relax the laws requiring 
employers to pay time and one-half for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 a week in 
shipyards and naval supply industries. 

What Admiral Robinson asked will be 
requested soon for aircraft production, for 
steel, for textiles and apparel supplies and 
particularly for the machine tool industry, 
now regarded as the bottleneck of the de- 
fense construction program. 

Officers of both the AFL and the CIO 
have announced that they will oppose any 
move to relax the laws or union agreements 
affecting the 40-hour work-week. The AFL 
recently renewed a plea for a reduction in 
working hours to 30 a week. 
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Decision in this struggle will be made by 
Congress. The President has some dis. 
cretionary authority now to relax the law 
limiting hours of work on public construe. 
tion, including work at government-owned 2 
navy yards, to eight hours a day. The 
eight-hour law stipulates, however, that, 
should the President suspend the require- 
ment for an eight-hour day, he must re- 
quire payment of time and one-half for all 
time worked in excess of eight hours a day. 

The President also has authority to sus- 
pend the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts 
Act so far as it applies to ship construc- 
tion. That law requires all firms furnishing 
supplies to the Government to pay the 
overtime rate for all work in excess of 
eight hours a day or 40 hours per week. 
Agreement of the Secretary of Labor is 
necessary before the Public Contracts Act 
may be suspended for any other industry. 
But all industries are now subject to the 
Wage and Hour Law. This law requires 
overtime payment at time and one-half 
for all work in excess of 42 hours a week 
—in excess of 40 hours beginning next 
Oct. 24. 

Labor Department attorneys stated last 
week that the President has uv authority 
under present statutes to su.peid the 
Wage and Hour Law or any of its pro- 
visions. Nor, it was said, has the President 
any power to suspend the National Labor 
Relations Act, which requires that em- 
ployers bargain with unions of their em- 
ployes over hours of work and rates of 
pay. To obtain such authority, the Pres- 
ident must go to Congress. 

Whether the political strength of labor 
unions will be sufficient to retain the high 
wage and hour standards during a defense 
effort has not been determined. The House 
Naval Affairs Committee is reported as 
favoring an immediate relaxation in the 
Walsh-Healey Act. The Senate Naval Af 
fairs Committee took the opposite stand 
in a naval expansion bill reported last 
week. This measure stipulates that the 
Walsh-Healey Act shall apply to the con 
struction, alteration, furnishing or equip 
ping of all ships built with funds to 
be appropriated, unless the President 
judges this to be against the country’ 
interests. 

That labor’s political strength is grow- 
ing was evident in the West Virginia 
Democratic primary. There Harley M 
Kilgore, with CIO support, won the Senate 
nomination while the incumbent, Rush 
Holt, ran last in a field of three. 
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Abrupt shift by the Treasury 
to a managed paper currency 
» considered a possibility 


Events of recent days have crashed 
through the world’s gilt paper monetary 
systems much as the German Army’s 
mobile units have crashed through the 
defenses of Holland. The pound and the 
franc have fallen even lower than after 
the last World War, and there are no 
quotations on belgas or guilders. 

In the United States, the time is fore- 
shadowed when the Government may find 
it necessary to revise its gold buying pol- 
iey. The dollar is now, of course, “the 
world’s only stable currency.” Immediate 
problems brought on by collapse of Al- 
lied currencies may be taken care of by 
shifting international transactions into 
dollars. 

More fundamentally, however, the Ger- 
man drive jeopardizes the whole Western 
system of national currencies and what is 
let of the gold standard. A victory by 





Nazi Germany would mean, over a large 
part of the earth’s area, the end of free 
world trade and the so-called “tyranny of 
rold.” Trade in regions controlled by 
Germany would be placed on a barter 
basis, gold doubtless would be demone- 
tized, and a drive would be made upon the 











‘—Harris & Wing 
E. A. GOLDENWEISER 
In effect . . . what can you do? 
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free “gold standard” system of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The whole position of gold in our econ- 
omy since 1933 has been a peculiar one. 
The world’s supply of gold has been vastly 
increased, the demand for it has been 
greatly reduced, and the price has been 
raised—a procedure which does not make 
economic sense. 

Raising or maintaining the price of gold 
as its real value declines creates a tre- 
mendous inflationary force, the beginnings 
of which already have been apparent in 
Great Britain. If a large portion of the re- 
maining intrinsic value of gold were sud- 
denly wiped out by German victory, the 
foundations of the American monetary and 
banking systems would be swept away. 
The Treasury, unable to support the loss 
on outstanding gold certificates, would be 
forced to shift abruptly to a managed 
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A THREAT TO OUR GOLD HOARD 


German Success Could Shake Foundations of Monetary System 





paper-currency basis, expropriating the 
bank system in the process. 

This outcome is not at present to be pre- 
dicted, but, unless the German drive is 
checked, the policy of buying gold offered 
at the present price obviously is running 
into increasing dangers. 

Both the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve Board are keeping close tab on the 
gold problem and have issued periodic 
statements emphasizing, in effect, that 
nothing could be done about it. Studies 
are under the direction of E. A. Golden- 
weiser, Reserve Board research chief, and 
Harry D. White, the Treasury’s monetary 
expert. 

Regardless of the ultimate military de- 
cision, the Government’s gold policy is in es- 
sence the process of exchanging American 
goods and labor for supplies of metal that 
are of no use in our domestic economy. 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these Debentures for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a 
solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Debentures. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 
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Interest Interest 
Maturities Rates Maturities Rates Maturities Rates 
| Nov. 1, 1940....... 375% Noo. 1, 1945....... 1.625% Nov. 1, 1950....... 2.20% 
May 1, 1941....... 50 May 1, 1946....... 1.75 May 1, 1951.......2.25 
Nov. 1, 1941....... 625 Neo. 2, 3068... 1.80 Novo. 1, 1951.......2.30 
May 1, 1942....... 75 May 1, 1947....... 1.85 May 1, 1952.......2.35 
Noo. 1, 1942....... 875 Nov, 1, 1947....... 1.90 Nov. 1, 1952.......2.40 
May 1, 1943....... 1.00 May 1, 1948....... 1.95 May 1, 1953.......2.45 
Nov. 1, 1943....... 1.125 Nov. 1, 1948....... 2.00 Noo. 1, 1958....... 2.50 
May 1, 1944....... 1.25 May 1, 1949.......2.05 May 1, 1954....... 2.55 
Nov. 1, 1944....... 1.375 Nov. 8, 2060....... 2.10 Nov. 1, 1954....... 2.60 
May 1, 1945....... 1.50 May 1, 1950....... 2.15 May 1, 1955....... 2.65 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


for All Maturities 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these Debentures 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Dated May 15, 1940 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: no 


YOU CANNOT any longer operate 
your private trucks free from government 
regulation. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has applied safety regula- 
tions governing interstate trucking lines 
to owners of private truck fleets operating 
in interstate commerce. The regulations, 
in general, limit hours of labor to 60 a 
week; prevent any driver from working 
more than 10 hours a day. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, apparently, insist on a spe- 
cial stockholders’ meeting to elect a board 
of directors to resist a corporate reorgani- 
zation proceeding under the Bankruptcy 
Act. The Second Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals holds that a bankruptcy court erred 
when it refused to allow a special stock- 
holders’ meeting on the grounds that it 
would interfere with reorganization plans 
before the court. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, at least in New York, 
invoke a city zoning ordinance to prevent 
a competitor from setting up his business 
near you, when you are operating under 
an exception to the same zoning ordinance. 
In such cases, a New York appellate court 
holds, enforcement of the ordinance is up 
to public authorities. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct on your federal 
income tax return the expenses you in- 
curred in looking after your own invest- 
ments unless you can establish that in so 
supervising your investments you were 
actively in business. The Second Circuit 
Court of Appeals holds that such expenses 
are not deductible in the case of an in- 


vestor who, to all intents and purposes, 
was “retired.” 
. * * 


YOU CANNOT, for federal income tax 
purposes, deduct as business expenses the 
amount you paid a competitor to discon- 
tinue his use of your brand name on his 
products. Such an expenditure is held by 
the U. S. Court of Claims to be a capital 
expenditure and not a business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT safely advise an invest- 
ment client who is beyond the age of 
normal insurance risks, to reduce his pos- 
sible estate taxes by buying an annuity 
and a single-premium life insurance policy. 
The proceeds from such policies are held 
by the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
to be investments rather than insurance, 
and therefore subject to federal estate 
taxes. Other jurisdictions have held to the 
contrary, however, and the issue may 
eventually go to the Supreme Court. 


* * * 


YOU CAN comply with a Labor Board 
reinstatement order by making an honest 
effort to reach the employe entitled to re- 
instatement, even if you fail to get in 
touch with him. The effort, in such cases, 
is equivalent to an offer of reinstatement, 


the Board holds. 
* o — 


YOU CAN persuade the Federal Power 
Commission to lower wholesale electricity 
rates in your city if you can show that 
your city is being charged higher rates 
than another city similarly situated. In a 
recent case, FPC ruled that it had power 
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to end such alleged discrimination by fore. 
ing an electric company to charge all In 
wholesale users the lowest rate offered. The 
Commission assumed that the lowest rate 
was reasonable. 

* 7 * 


YOU CANNOT work a night watchman (re 
longer hours than the Wage-Hour Law § po 
allows if a substantial proportion of your § no’ 
business is done in interstate commerce, 
A federal court in Tennessee holds that § ha: 
night watchmen are engaged in producing § jie: 
goods for interstate commerce as defined — mc 
by the law. gal 

+ * * 

YOU CANNOT, through a prior con- (3) 
tract, avoid paying the minimum prices § pre 
for soft coal that are soon to be estab- § Pu 
lished by the Bituminous Coal Division. § Ne 
The Division director rules that pending J ocr 
minimum prices will apply to all sales § po 
contracts except those exempt as bona fide § Lo 
contracts written prior to June 16, 1933, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT transact business on os 
Sunday in a State which prohibits such pe 


transactions and expect a court to uphold 























you. The Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals ve 
refuses to give effect to a change of bene- | 4 
ficiary on a life insurance policy because Ps 
the chan 7 le in Mississippi o - 
ge was made in issippi on 4 
Sunday, when a state law barred business the 
transactions. 
oe law 
s 
YOU CANNOT pass word to your en- - 
ployes that, if an outside union wins a ¢ 
bargaining election, the plant will close, § ;,,, 
and expect the Labor Board to abide by car 
the election results. oe 
a & ism 
YOU CANNOT arbitrarily cut wage | 
while you are negotiating with a union and 
escape a possible Labor Board proceeding Se 
charging you with refusal to bargain. The § 
Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals upholds a . 
Board finding that an employer who cut fen 
wages without consulting the union vice AY 
lated the Wagner Act. a 
* # the 
YOU CAN, perhaps, establish some § par 
price differentials for your products based § 
upon volume purchases. The Federal § eve 
Trade Commission recently permitted 1 Up 
company to charge 281% cents for a doz § in. 
cakes of yeast to buyers who bought mor § to. 
than 300 cakes a month, while charging § thi 
lesser volume buyers 30 cents a dozen. A ! 
differential of 27 cents and 30 cents, how § duc 
ever, was found to be unlawful. Cla 
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Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Industry and Relief 

Sir:—‘Relief—A Permanent Burden” 
(U.S.N., May 3) contains the statement: 
“Neither the Government nor private in- 
dustry has any definite plan to reduce the 
(relief) load.” True, New Dealers as pre- 
ponderantly elevated social workers—do 
not desire a change. 

But one segment of private industry 
has a definite plan. When artificial bar- 
riers—political, not economic—are _ re- 
moved, thousands will eagerly: (1) or- 
ganize manufacturing businesses; (2) in- 
troduce new and useful inventions, and 
(3) utilize reasonable numbers of positive, 
prepared and sane workers of both sexes. 
But not one move one hour before the 
New Deal and its sycophants—both Dem- 
ocrats and Republocrats—are shorn of 
power to block! 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * * 


P. B. D. 


Reform at Home First? 

Sir:—Why are epithets of “isolationist” 
and “self-sufficiency” hurled at those who 
argue that Uncle Sam should put his own 
house in order, particularly as regards 
crime, before pretending to show how to 
put the world in order? 

Why the evasion of the basic fact that 
the only possible source of international 
law and order is through people first dem- 
onstrating capacity for law and order on 
a national scale? 

Shall we turn our destinies over to in- 
ternationalists who are destroying people’s 
capacity for law and order on a national 
scale in order to set up world totalitarian- 
ism? 


Osakis, Minn. Lewis O. ANDERSON 


* * * 


Super-Highways 

Sir:—Here is a way to finance our de- 
fense, as well as our economic security: 
A 2 per cent gross income tax; 1144 per 
cent for super-highway construction and 
¥) of 1 per cent for defense. Who can say 
that super-highways will not play a major 
part in defense in case of war? 

Super-highway construction will give 
every man a job in a permanent “Build 
Up America” works program. Everyone 
in America will feel that he has something 
to defend. Let him feel that he has some- 
thing to spare for defense. 

A 2 per cent gross income tax will pro- 
duce a lot of money. 


Claflin, Kans. B. G. THarp 
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lhe Yeas and Nays 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Decay in Democracy? 

Sir:—Democracy is generally conceded 
to be the highest type of government 
known to mankind. That it takes a high 
standard of citizenship to maintain it, few 
will deny. Democratic decay does not orig- 
inate in Moscow, Rome or Berlin, but 
within the democratic structure itself. 
Any appreciable deviation from recognized 
Christian ideals and standards, upon which 
it is founded, causes decay to set in at the 
very roots of democracy. 

That gross deviations have been made 
from the path of rectitude in this country 
is too evident for contradiction. The vio- 
lation of the law, “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto 
the ground,” is the tree upon which the 
WPA, etc., grew to curse this nation to- 
day. We must uproot the tree to get rid of 
the fruit. 


Duluth, Minn. H. C. Brewer 


* * > 


“Our Greatest Need” 

Sir:—“Our Greatest Need,” by David 
Lawrence (U.S.N., April 12), came as a 
refreshing stimulant in this hour when a 
major portion of the people are groping 
for the answer to what is the matter with 
the world. The article offered so much for 
the layman that it was received with gen- 
eral applause wherever it was read here in 
Alaska. If every church, regardless of 
creed, took the article as the subject of a 
sermon, it might hasten the day for a 












moral regeneration. Mr. Lawrence’s bold- 
ness in stating an irrefutable fact should 
have the effect of turning other writers 
back to the old ethics that prevailed be- 
fore the day of cocktail clubs and other 
disintegrants of the moral and Christian 
fabric. 

“ATHABASCA JACK” LINCKE 


Seward, Alaska 
* * * 


Loans to the Allies 


Sir:—The word “lend” does not have 
the same meaning as “give.” 

Your editorial (U.S.N., May 10), 
speaking of possible help to the Allies, 
says: “We can lend money and send ma- 
terials . . . ” Is it likely that the Allies 
would pay us back for financing this war, 
inasmuch as they still owe us for the last 
one? 


Harrisburg, IIl. James R. Carr 
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White House is a bit disturbed by 
publicly expressed assumption of 
British and Canadians that the United 
States soon will be in the war fight- 
ing by their side. Inside attitude is 
that the matter isn’t quite so simple; 
that there is the matter of public 
opinion to consider. 
x * * 

Some of the President’s belliger- 

ency of speech is aimed at Benito 

Mussolini, who is known to have 

a very high regard for the poten- 

tial military power of this coun- 

try and who wouldn’t want to 

get lined up on the losing side. 

Big question is, however, whether 

words scare anybody any more. 


xk * 
Owing to strenuous opposition to 
some of its sections, the Jones-Wheel- 
er Bill to reorganize farm mortgage 
system and reduce interest uniformly 
appears to have only remote chances 
for enactment. However, the Farm 
Credit Administration has liberalized 
its amortization policy, and there is 
such a rush of borrowers to take ad- 
vantage of these terms that Congress 
has been asked to provide $1,700,000 
for additional personnel to handle the 
applications. 
xk * 
Some advisers have importuned 
Roosevelt to add a businessman 
or two to his cabinet as an ap- 
peasement gesture. The Presi- 
dent showed polite interest in the 
idea, but no great enthusiasm, 
although there is a hint that 
Frank Knox, 1936 Republican 
vice-presidential candidate, might 
be invited into the Cabinet. Pres- 
ident’s idea is that he has the 
situation well in hand. 
x kk 
New Deal group is all smiles over the 
turn that has come in politics. Many 
had given up the belief that Roosevelt 
would accept a third-term draft, only 
now to find that war greatly increases 
the chance that he will take the nomi- 
nation when given on the first ballot. 
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Col. Knox in Cabinet? . . . Third-Termers’ Glee 
... War Planning . . . President-Congress Rift 


Most inside planning now is di- 
rected at an over-all program for 
gearing private industry and fi- 
nance into a war machine. 
2 & @ 
President didn’t consult his leaders in 
Congress before preparing and de- 
livering his national defense message, 
thereby adding to the under-cover 
strain between the Executive and 
legislature and upsetting the surface 
idea of harmony. 
x * * 
A shift in jobs among top Treas- 
ury Officials is in the making. 
Under Secretary Daniel W. Bell 
is slated for Fiscal Assistant 
Secretary, new post created by 
President’s Reorganization Plan 
No. 3. Bell’s successor almost 
certain to be Assistant Secretary 
Herbert E. Gaston, who has 
Morgenthau backing. Fiscal Sec- 
retaryship created for Bell, ef- 
ficient career man, well liked by 
President. 
x & & 
When British Marines moved into 
Dutch possessions deep in the terri- 
tory vital to defense of the Panama 
Canal and far inside the area covered 
by the Monroe Doctrine, they acted 
only after getting an okay from this 
Government. 
xk 
Chances of Willis Ballinger, pres- 
ent FTC special economic con- 
sultant, to succeed former SEC 
Commissioner George C. Ma- 
thews, formerly regarded as 
“fair,” are now reported very 
good by insiders, since Republi- 
can Leaders McNary and Martin 
are rumored to have okayed him 
to the White House. 
xk kk 
A deep interest in pending legislation 
is keeping two Members of Congress 
from ascending federal court benches 
to which they have been appointed. 
Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Texas, is to become judge of the 
Court of Claims. Senator Schwellen- 
bach (Dem.), of Washington, will be- 








come judge of the United States 
Court for the Eastern District of his 
home State. They will not resign from 
Congress until the end of the pres- 
ent session. 
x k * 
War Department officials have 
the following explanation for 
German military success: In the 
five years preceding the war, the 
Nazi regime spent 90,000,000,000 
marks for arms and war prepa- 
rations. In terms of German pur- 
chasing power, this would be the 
equivalent of nearly $39,000,000,- 
000, a figure not far below the 
present U.S. Government debt. 
xk kk 
Industry will have to do a better job 
in the future than in the past if the 
present defense program goes through 
on schedule. Last October, the 
Army ordered 17,000 motor vehicles; 
couldn’t get delivery until this month 
—7 months later. These orders, more- 
over, wére all for commercial types, 
for which no special tools or equip- 
ment was needed. 
x & @ 
Feelers recently put out by 
Democratic leaders in Congress 
showed strong resistance to any 
substantial round-figure increase 
in the $45,000,000,000 debt limit, 
the theory being that such au- 
thorizations encourage extrava- 
gance. There is considerable sup- 
port for a proposal that Congress 
determine each year the amount 
of appropriations, then attempt 
to find the necessary revenue or 
expressly authorize an increase 
in the debt limit. 
xk kk 
Although sentiment in favor of the 
bill to pension dependents of World 
War veterans was overwhelming, 4s 
demonstrated by the vote of 247 to 31, 
House members did not insist upon 4 
roll call, thus sparing political em- 
barrassment to those who opposed 
this expenditure; and Senate leaders 
hope to escape action on the measure 
in that body. 
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Radio Would Have Made The Pony Express A Local! 
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What a difference the Services of RCA would have 


made 1M 1860. - «Communication 
is the life-line of civilization. Up to a 
hundred years ago, civilization spread 
slowly, because communication could 
travel no more swiftly than the gallop 
of a horse. 

In contrast, if the West were being 
opened up today, the Services of RCA 
would coordinate developments with in- 
stantaneous communication. Portable 
broadcasting equipment would go wher- 
ever pioneers went. Over nation-wide 
broadcasting networks a running history 
of progress and achievement would be 
heard by millions. R.C. A. Communi- 
cations would keep two-way contact 
between our scattered outposts and 
forty-three foreign nations, 


Young men, following the classic ad- 


Back in 1860 the wonder of the day was 
the picturesque Pony Express. Racing 
horses in relays, riders carried the mail 
1960 miles from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
to Sacramento, California, in 10 days. 
Radio messages would cover the same 
distance in a fraction of a second. 





vice, would ‘“‘go West” carrying RCA 
Victor Pick-Me-Up Portable Radios. 
And through the RCA Photophone, 
motion picture audiences in the East 
would hear as well as see the saga of 
the winning of the West. Lonely set- 
tlers would carry into the wilderness 
their favorite musical selections on 
Victor and Bluebird Records. 
Yes...the Services of RCA in every 
held of radio and sound could have con 
tributed immensely to building our 
country in 1860. But...the contribution 
they could have made is in no sense 
greaterthantheactual contributions they 


are making to our civilization today. 


RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. 
National Broadcasting Company e RCA Laboratories 
Radiomarine Corporation of America 


R.C.A. Communications, Inc. e RCA Institutes, Inc, 
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Just make your next pack Chesterfields, that’s all, and 
as quick as you can light up, you'll learn the meaning of real 
mildness ... and you will learn this too, Chesterfields are 
cooler and definitely better-tasting. You get all of the right 
answers to your smoking pleasure with Chesterfields . . . the 
busiest cigarette in America. 
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